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THE LIFE 



OF 



SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 



'T*HE life of Sir Thomas Browne— the uneventful lifeof 
a country physician — presents few incidents of general 
interest, notwithstanding his own statement that it had 
been " a miracle of thirty years." 

He was born in 1605, his father being a wealthy London 
merchant in Cheapside, from whom he inherited a con- 
siderable fortune ; of this, however, he was defrauded 
to a great extent by a dishonest guardian. He was 
educated at "Wykeham's school, near Winchester/' as 
he himself calls it, and thence proceeded in 1623 to 
Broadgate Hall, Oxford, afterwards Pembroke College. 
Two years after taking his degree, he made a tour through 
France, Italy, and Holland, in the course of which he 
studied at Montpelier and Padua, and in 1633 received 
the degree of m.d. at Leyden. On his return, he settled 
down near Halifax, where he wrote his Religio Mediciy 
probably in the year 1635. It was originally intended for 
private circulation only, but an anonymons and faulty 
edition appearing in 1642, he was forced to publish an 
authentic copy. The work at once attracted considerable 
attention, and was translated into Latin, Italian, German, 
Dutch, and French. By this time Browne had moved 
to Norwich, where he spent the remainder of his life. 
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Besides the Religio Medici^ his most important works 
are the Enquiries into Vulgar and Common Errors^ and 
the Hydriotaphia, a treatise on Um-burial. 

Of his tastes and pursuits we may gather some idea 
from a description of his house at Norwich in Evelyn's 
Diary : " His whole house and garden are a paradise and 
cabinet of rarities, and that of the best collections, espe- 
cially medals, books, plants, and naturai things." In 
1671 he was knighted by Charles II., partly in recognition 
of his reputation as a physician and an author, partly 
also because he had been a steady though quiet Royalist 
during the Great Rebellion. He died in 1682, at the age 
of seventy-seven. 

As a writer, Sir Thomas Browne is entitled to a high 
place in the second rank of English classics. His style, 
it is true, is occasionally marred by a certain obscurity of 
reasoning, the result of his vast erudition, which makes 
him the most discursive of authors : this wealth of illus- 
tration frequently leads him into digressions for the most 
part interesting, but apt to divert the reader's attention 
from the main point in view. His meaning also is not 
always clear owing to the quaint phraseology and the 
Latinised expressions, which form one of his chief cha- 
racteristics. His works consequently are especially in- 
teresting, as being a good example of the transition which 
was taking place in the history of our language from the 
vigorous, masculine English of the Elizabethan age to 
the spurious, Latinised development which culminated 
in Dr. Johnson : to this sympathy perhaps we may trace 
the admiration which the latter felt for Browne, and 
which may bave induced him to become his biographer. 
But when our author shakes himself free from these 
defects of manner, his style becomes graceful and easy, 
often rising to a simple eloquence, which at once com- 
.mands our highest admiration. His great merit is, that 
in his works we see the opinions of one of the subtlest and 
acutest thinkers of that time clearly mirrored ; we know 
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exactly what were the views and ideas current among the 
cultured and scientific minds of that period. In most 
points, he is neither before nor behind his age. As a 
philosopher, he is stili a blind follower of Aristotle, with 
no idea of the impending revolution in philosophy about 
to be efFected by the Baconian nietAd. As a man of 
science, he does not venture to give in his adherence to 
the Copernican system, and he stili retains a firm belief 
in the existence of witches. But whatever his subject, we 
find him invariably exercising the same patient spirit of 
enquiry after truth, discussing every question calmly and 
without passion, always treating the arguments of his 
opponents with tolerance and respect. Indeed he dis- 
plays in his writings a large-minded sympathy with the 
beliefs and opinions of others, the only parallel to which 
in that age is to be found in the prose works of Milton. 
In these points, as well as in the humour which pervades 
his writings, he may be compared with Montaigne, to 
whose essays many passages of the Religio Medici bear 
so remarkable a resemblance, that had it not been for 
Browne's assurance that his own work was completed 
before he had read Montaigne's Essays, it would bave 
seemed more than accidental. 

The Editor wishes to acknowledge the valuable assist- 
ance which he has derived from Mr. Wilkin's edition 
of the Religio Medici^ more especially as regards the 
explanation of some of the obscurer allusions. 



TO THE READER. 

r^ ERTAINLY that man were greedy of life, who should 
^^ desire to live when ali the world were at an end ; and 
he must needs be very impatient, who would repine at 
-death in the society of ali things that suffer under it. 
Had not almost every man sufTered by the press, or were 
not the tyranny thereof become universal, I had not 
wanted reason for complaint : but in times wherein I have 
lived to behold the highest perversion of that excellent 
invention, the name of his Majesty defamed, the honour 
of Parliament depraved, the writings of both depravedly, 
anticipatively, counterfeitly, imprinted: complaints may 
seem ridiculous in private persons ; and men of my con- 
dition may be as incapable of affronts, as hopeless of 
their reparations. And truly had not the duty I owe unto 
the importunity of friends, and the allegiance I must ever 
acknowledge unto truth, prevailed with me ; the inactivity 
of my disposition might have made these sufferings con- 
tinuai, and time, that brings other things to light, should 
have satisfied me in the remedy of its oblivion. But 
because things evidently false are not only printed, but 
many things of truth most falsely set forth ; in this latter 
I could not but think myself engaged : for, though we 
have no power to redress the former, yet in the other, 
reparation being within ourselves, I have at present repre- 
sented unto the world a full and intended copy of that 
piece, which was most imperfectly and surreptitiously 
published before. 
This I confess, about seven years past, with some others 
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of affinity thereto, for my private exercise and satìsfaction, 
I had at leìsurable hours composed ; which being com- 
municated unto one, it became common unto many, and 
was by transcription successively corrupted, until it 
arrived in a most depraved copy at the press. He that 
shall peruse that work, and shall take nptice of sundry 
particulars and personal expressions therein, will easily 
discem the intention was not publick : and being a private 
exercise directed to myself, what is delivered therein was 
rather a memorial unto me, than an example or mie unto 
any other : and therefore, if there be any singularity 
therein correspondent unto the private conceptions of any 
man, it doth not advantage them ; or if dissentaneous 
thereunto, it no way overthrows them. It was penned in 
such a place and with such disadvantage, that (I protest) 
from the first setting of pen unto paper, I had not the 
assistance of any good hook, whereby to promote my 
invention, or relieve my memory ; and therefore there 
might be many real lapses therein, which others might 
take notice of, and more that I suspected myself. It was 
set down many years past, and was the sense of my con- 
ceptions at that time, not an immutable law unto my 
advancing judgment at ali times ; and therefore there 
might be many things therein plausible unto my passed 
apprehension, which are not agreeable unto my present 
self. There are many things delivered rhetorically, many 
expressions therein merely tropical, and as theybest il- 
lustrate my intention ; and therefore also there are many 
things to be taken in a soft and flexible sense, and not to 
be called unto the rigid test of reason. Lastly, ali that is 
contained therein is in submission unto maturer discem- 
ments ; and, as I have declared, shall no fiirther father 
them than the best and leamed judgments shall authorize 
them : under favour of which considerations, I have made 
its secrecy publick, and committed the truth thereof to 
every ingenuous reader. 

Thomas Browne. 
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SECT. I. — For my religion, though there be several 
circumstances that might persuade the world I have 
none at ali, — as the genersd scandal of my profession, — 
the naturai course of my studies,— the indifferency of my 
behaviour and discourse in matters of religion (neither 
violently defending one, nor with that common ardour 
and contention opposing another), — yet, in despite hereof, 
I dare without usurpation assume the honourable style of 
a Christian. Not that I merely owe this title to the font, 
my education, or the dime wherein I was born, as being 
bred up either to confirm those principles my parents 
instilled into my understanding, or by a general consent 
proceed in the religion of my country ; but having, in my 
riper years and confirmed judgment, seen and examined 
ali, I find myself obliged, by the principles of grace, and 
the law of mine own reason, to embrace no other name 
but this. Neither doth herein my zeal so far make me 
forget the general charity I owe unto human ity, as rather 
to hate than pity Turks, Infìdels, and (what is worse) 
Jews ; rather contenting myself to enjoy that happy style, 
than maligning those who refuse so glorious a title. 

Sect, 2. — But because the name of a Christian is be- 
come too general to express our faith, — there being a 
geography of religion as well as lands, and every dime 
distinguished not only by their laws and limits, but cir- 
cumscribed by their doctrines and rules of faith, — to be 
particular, I am of that reformed new-cast religion, 
wherein I dislike nothing but the name; of the same 
belief our Saviour taught, the apostles disseminated^ the 
fathers authorized, and the martyrs confirmed; but, by 
the sinister ends of princes, the ambition and avarice of 
prelates, and the fatai comiption of times, so decayed, 
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impaired, and fallen from its native beauty, that it required 
the careful and charitable hands of these times to restore 
it to its primitive integri ty. Now, the accidental occasion 
whereùpon, the slender means whereby, the low and abject 
condition of the person by whom, so good a work was 
set on foot, which in our adversaries beget contempt 
and scom, fills me with wonder, and is the very same 
objection the insolent pagans first cast at Christ and his 
disciples. 

SecL 3. — Yet have I not so shaken hands with those 
desperate resolutions who had rather venture at large 
their decayed bottom, than bring her in to be new-trim- 
med in the dock, — who had rather promiscuously retain 
ali, than abridge any, and obstinately be what they are, 
than what they have been, — as to stand in diameter and 
sword's point with them. We have reformed from them, 
not against them: for, omitting those improperations 
and terms of scurrility betwixt us, which only difference 
our affections, and not our cause, there is between us one 
common name and appellation, one faith and necessary 
body of principles common to us both ; and therefore I 
am not scrupulous to converse and live with them, to 
enter their churches in defect of ours, and either pray with 
them or for them. I could never perceive any rational 
consequence from those many texts which prohibit the 
children of Israel to pollute themselves with the temples 
of the heathens ; we being ali Christians, and not divided 
by such detested impieties as might profane our prayers, 
or the place wherein we make them ; or that a resolved 
conscience may not adore her Creator anywhere, especially 
in places devoted to his service ; if their devotions offend 
him, mine may please him : if theirs profane it, mine may 
hallow it. Holy water and crucifix (dangerous to the 
common people) deceive not my judgment, nor abuse my 
devotion at ali. I am, I confess, naturally inclined to that 
which misguided zeal terms superstition : my common 
conversation I do acknowledge austere, my behaviour full 
of rigour, sometimes not without morosity; yet, at my 
devotion I love to use the civility of my knee, my hat, and 
hand, with ali those outward and sensible motions which 
may express or promote my invisible devotion. I should 
violate my own arm rather than a church ; nor willingly 
deface the name of saint or martyr. At the sight of a 
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cross, or crucifix, I can dispense with my hat, but scarce 
with the thought or memory of my Saviour. I cannot 
laugh at, but rather pity, the fruitless joumeys of pilgrims, 
or contemn the miserable condition of friars : for, though 
misplaced.in circumstances, there is something in it of 
devotion. I could never hear the Ave-Mary beli without 
an elevation, or think it a sufficient warrant, because they 
erred in one circumstance, for me to err in ali,— that is, 
in silence and dumb contempt. Whilst, therefore, they 
direct their devotions to her, I oflfered mine to God ; and 
rectify the errors of their prayers by rightly ordering mine 
own. At a solemn procession I have wept abundantly, 
while my consorts, blind with opposition and prejudice, 
have fallen into an excess of scom and laughter. There 
are, questionless, both in Greek, Roman, and African 
churcnes, solemnities and ceremonies, whereof the wiser 
zeals do make a Christian use ; and stand condemned by 
US, not as evil in themselves, but as allurements and baits 
of superstition to those vulgar heads that look asquint on 
the face of truth, and those unstable judgments that 
cannot consist in the narrow point and centre of virtue 
without a reel or stagger to the circumference. 

Sect, 4. — As there were many reformers, so likewise 
many reformations ; every country proceeding in a par- 
ticular way and method, according as their national in- 
terest, together with their constitution and dime, inclined 
them: some angrily and with extremity; others calmly 
and with mediocrity, not rending, but easìly dividing, the 
community, and leaving an honest possibility of a recon- 
ciliation ; which, though peaceable spirits do desire, and 
may conceive that revolution of time and the mercies of 
God may effect, yet that judgment that shall consider the 
present antipathies between the two extremes, — their 
contrarieties in condition, affection, and opinion, — may, 
with the same hopes, expect a union in the poles of 
heaven. 

Sect, 5. — But, to difference myself nearer, and draw 
into a lesser circle ; there is no church whose every part 
so squares unto my conscience, whose articles, constitu- 
tions, and customs, seem so consonant unto reason, and, 
as it were, framed to my particular devotion, as this 
whereof I hold my belief — the Church of England ; to 
whose faith I am a sworn subject, and therefore, in a 
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doublé obligation, subscribe unto her articles, and en- 
deavour to observe her constitutions : whatsoever is 
beyond, as points indifferent, I observe, according to the 
rules of my private reason, or the humour and fashion 
of my devotion ; neither believing this because Luther 
affirmed it, nor disproving that because Calvin •hath dis- 
avouched it. I condenm not ali things in the council 
of Trent, nor approve ali in the synod of Dort. In 
brief, where the Scripture is silent, the church is my 
text ; where that speaks, 'tis but my comment ; where 
there is a joint silence of both, I borrow not the rules of 
my religion from Rome or Geneva, but from the dictates 
of my own reason. It is an unjust scandal of our ad- 
versaries, and a gross error in ourselves, to compute the 
nativity of our religion from Henry the Eighth, who, 
though he rejected the Pope, refìised not the faith of 
Rome, and effected no more than what his own pre- 
decessors desired and essayed in ages past, and it was 
conceived the state of Venice wouid have attempted in 
our days. It is as uncharitable a point in us to fall 
upon those popular scurrilities and opprobrious scoffs of 
the Bishop of Rome, to whom, as a temporal prince, we 
owe the duty of good language. I confess there is a 
cause of passion between us : by his sentence I stand 
exconmiunicated ; heretic is the best language he affords 
me : yet can no ear witness I ever retumed to him the 
name of antichrist, man of sin, or whore of Babylon. 
It is the method of charity to suffer without reaction : 
those usuai satires and invectives of the pulpìt may per- 
chance produce a good effect on the vulgar, whose ears 
are opener to rhetoric than logie ; yet do they in no wise 
confirm the faith of wiser believers, who know that a 
good cause needs not be pardoned by passion, but can 
sustain itself upon a temperate dispute. 

Sect, 6. — I could never divide myself from any man 
upon the difference of an opinion, or be angry with his 
judgment for not agreeing with me in that from which, 
perhaps, within a few days, I should dissent myself. I 
have no genius to disputes in religion ; and have often 
thought it wisdom to decline them, especially upon a 
disadvantage, or when the cause of truth might suffer 
in the weakness of my patronage. Where we desire to 
be informed, 'tis good to contest with men above our- 
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selves ; but to confirm and establish our opinions, 'tis 
best to argue with judgments below our own, that the 
frequent spoils and victories over their reasons may 
settie in ourselves an esteem and confìrmed opinion of 
our own. Every man is not a proper champion for 
truth, nor Et to take up the gauntlet in the cause of 
verity ; many, from the ignorance of these maxims, and 
an inconsiderate zeal unto truth j have too rashly charged 
the troops of error, and remain as trophìes unto the 
enemies of truth. A man may be in as just possession 
of truth as of a city, and yet be forced to surrender ; 'tis 
therefore far better to enjoy her with peace than to 
hazard her on a battle. If, therefore, there rise any 
doubts in my way, I do forget them, or at least defer 
them, till my better settled judgment. and more manly 
reason be able to resolve them ; for I perceive every 
man's own reason is his best CEdipus, and will, upon a 
reasonable truce, fìnd a way to loose those bonds where- 
with the subtleties of error have enchained our more 
flexible and tender judgments. In philosophy, where 
truth seems double-faced, there is no man more para- 
doxical than myself : but in divinity I love to keep the 
road ; and, though not in an implicit, yet an humble 
faith, follow the great wheel of the church, by which I 
move ; not reserving any proper poles, or motion from 
the epicycle bf my own brain. By this means I have 
no gap for heresy, schisms, or errors, of which at pre- 
sent, I hope I shìill not injure truth to say, I have no 
taint or tincture. I must confess my greener studies 
have been polluted with two or three ; not any begotten 
in the latter centuries, but old and obsolete, such as could 
never have been revived but by such extravagant and 
irregular heads as mine. For, indeed, heresies perish 
not with their authors ; but, like the river Arethusa, 
though they lose their currents in one place, they rise 
up again in another. One general council is not able 
to extirpate one single heresy : it may be cancelled for 
the present ; but revolution of time, and the like aspects 
from heaven, will restdre it, when it will flourish till it 
be condenmed again. For, as though there were metem- 
psychosis, and the soul of one man passed into another, 
opinions do fìnd, after certain revolutions, men and 
minds like those that first begat them. To see ourselves 
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again, we need not look for Plato's year : every man is 
not only himself ; there have been many Diogenes, and 
as many Timons, though but few of that name ; men 
are lived over again ; the world is now as it was in ages 
past ; there was none then, but there hath been some one 
since, that parallela him, and is, as it were, his revived 
self. 

Sect. 7. — Now, the first of mine was that of the Ara- 
bians ; that the souls of men perished with their 
bodies, but should yet be raised again at the last day : 
not that I did absolutely conceive a mortality of the soul, 
but, if that were (which faith, not philosophy, hath yet 
thoroughly disproved), and that both entered the grave 
together, yet I held the same conceit thereof that we ali 
do of the body, that it rise again. Surely it is but the 
merits of our unworthy natures, if we sleep in darkness 
until the last alarm. A serious reflex upon my own 
unworthiness did make me backward from challengihg 
this prerogative of my soul : so that I might enjoy my 
Saviour at the last, I could with patience be nothing 
almost unto eternity. Tl^e second was that of Origen ; 
that God would not persist in his vengeance for ever, 
but, after a definite time of his wrath, would release th& 
damned souls from torture ; which error I fell into upon 
a serious contemplation of the great attribute of God, 
his mercy ; and did a little cherish it in myself, because 
I found therein no malice, and a ready weight to sway 
me from the other extreme of despair, whereunto melan- 
choly and contemplative natures are too easily disposed. 
A third is, which I did never positively maintain or prac- 
tise, but have often wished it had been consonant to truth, 
and not offensive to my religion ; and that is, the prayer 
for the dead ; whereunto I was inclined from some cha- 
ritable inducements, whereby I could scarce contain my 
prayers for a friend at the ringing of a beli, or behold 
his corpse without an orison for his soul. 'Twas a good 
way, methought, to be remembered by posterity, and far 
more noble than a history. These opinions I never 
maintained with pertinacity, or éndeavoured to inveigle 
any man's belief unto mine, nor so much as ever re- 
veaJed, or disputed them with my dearest friends ; by 
which means I neither propagated them in others, nor 
confirmed them in myself: but, suffering them to flame 
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upon their own substance, without addition of new fuel, 
they went out insensibly of themselves ; therefore these 
opinions, though condemned by lawful councils, were not 
heresies in me, but bare errors and single lapses of my 
understanding, without a joint depravity of my will. 
Those bave not only depraved understandings, but dis- 
eased affections, which cannot enjoy a singularity without 
a heresy, or be .the author of an opinion without they be 
of a sect also. This was the villany of the first schism 
of Lucifer, who was not content to err alone, but drew 
into his faction many legions ; and upon this experience 
he tempted only Ève, wdl understanding the communi- 
cable nature of sin, and that to deceive but one was tacitly 
and upon consequence to delude them both. 

Sect, 8. — That heresies should arise, we bave the 
prophecy of Christ ; but, that old ones should be 
abolished, we hold no prediction. That there must be 
heresies is true, not only in our church, but also in any 
other : even in the doctrines heretical there will be super- 
heresies ; and Arians, not only divided from the church, 
but also among themselves : for heads that are disposed 
unto schism, and complexionally propense to innovation, 
are naturally indisposed for a community ; nor will be 
ever confined unto the order or economy of one body ; 
and, therefore, when they separate from others, they knit 
but loosely among themselves ; nor contented with a 
general breach or dichotomy with their church, do sub- 
divide and mince themselves almost into atoms. 'Tis 
true, that men of singular parts and humours bave not 
been free from singular opinions and conceits in ali ages ; 
retaining something, not only beside the opinion of his 
own church, or any other, but also any particular author ; 
which, notwithstanding, a sober judgment may do with- 
out offence or heresy ; for there is yet, after ali the decrees 
of councils, and the niceties of the schools, many things 
untouched, unimagined, wherein the liberty of an honest 
reason may play and expatiate with security, and far with- 
out the circle of a heresy. 

Sect, 9. — As for those wingy mysteries in divinity, and 
airy subtleties in religion, which bave unhinged the brains 
of better heads, they never stretched the pia mater of 
mine. Methinks there be not impossibilitìes enough in 
religion for an active faith: the deepest mysteries ours 

3 
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contains bave not only been illustrateci, but maintained, 
by syllogism and the rule of reason. I love to Iosa myself 
in a mystery; to pursue my reason to an O altitudo ! 
'Tis my solitary recreation to pose my apprehension with 
those involved enigmas and riddles of the Trinity — with 
incamation and resurrection. I can answer ali the ob- 
jections of Satan and my rebellious reason with that odd 
resolution I learned of TertuUian, " Certuni est quia im- 
possibile estP I desire to exercise my faith in the difìfì- 
cultest point ; for to credit ordinary and visible objects 
is not faith, but persuasion. Some believe the better for 
seeing Christ's sepulchre ; and, when they bave seen the 
Red Sea, doubt not of the miracle. Now, contrarily, I 
bless myself, and am thankful, that I lived not in the 
days of miracles ; that I never saw Christ nor bis dis- 
ciples. I would not bave been one of those Israelites that 
passed the Red Sea;. nor one of Christ's patients, on 
whom he wrought bis wonders : then had my faith been 
thrust upon me ; nor should I enjoy that greater blessing 
pronounced to ali that believe and saw not. 'Tis an easy 
and necessary belief, to credit what our eye and sense 
hath examined. I believe he was dead, and buried, and 
rose again ; and desire to see him in his glory, rather than 
to contemplate him in his cenotaph or sepulchre. Nor 
is this much to believe ; as we bave reason, we owe this 
faith unto history : they only had the advantage of a bold 
and noble faith, who lived before his coming, who, upoh 
obscure prophesies and mystical types, could raise a 
belief, and expect apparent impossibilities. 

Sect, IO. — *Tis true there is an edge in ali firm belief, 
and with an easy metaphor we may say, the sword of 
faith ; but in these obscurities I rather use it in the ad- 
junct the apostle gives it, a buckler; under which I 
conceive a wary combatant may He invulnerable. Since 
I was of under standing to know that we knew nothing, 
my reason hath been more pliabte to the will of faith : 1 
am now content to understand a mystery, without a rigid 
definition, in an easy and Platonic description. That al- 
legorica! description of Hermes* pleaseth me beyond ali 
the metaphysical defìnitions of divines. Where I cannot 
satisfy my reason, I love to humour my fancy : I had as 

* ** Sphoera cujiis centrum ubique, circumferentia nuUibi." 
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lieve you teli me that anima est angelus hominis^ est 
corpus Deif as ivreKéx^i-a ; — lux est umbra Dei, as actus 
perspicui, Where there is an obscurity too deep for oiir 
reason, 'tis good to sit down with a description, peri- 
phrasis, or adumbration ; for, by acquainting our reason 
how unable it is to display the visible and obvious effects 
of nature, it becomes more humble and submissive unto 
the subtleties of faith ; and thus I teach my haggard and 
unreclaimed reason to stoop unto the Iure of faith. 

Sect. II. — In my solitary and retired imagination 
(^hieque enim cum porticus aut me lectulus accepit^ dcsum 
mihi"), I remember I am not alone ; and therefore forget 
not to contemplate him and his attributes, who is cver 
with me, especially those two mighty ones, his wisdom 
and eternity. With the one I recreate, with the other I con- 
found, my understanding : for who can speak of eternity 
without a solecism, or think thereof without an ecstasy ? 
Time we may comprehend ; 'tis but five days elder than 
ourselves, and hath the same horoscope with the world ; 
but to retire so far back as to apprehend a beginning, — 
to give such an infinita start forwards as to conceive an 
end, — in an essence that we affirm hath neither the onc 
nor the other, it puts my reason to St. PauPs sanctuary : 
my philosophy dares not say the angels can do it. God 
hath not made a creature that can comprehend him ; 'tis 
a privilege of his own nature : " I am that I am " was his 
own defìnition unto Moses; and 'twas a short one to con- 
found mortality, that durst question God, or ask him what 
he was. Indeed, he only is ; ali others have and shall bc ; 
but, in eternity, there is no distinction of tenses ; and 
therefore that terrible term, predestination, which hath 
troubled so many weak heads to conceive, and the wisest 
to explain, is in respect to God no prescious determination 
of our estates to come, but a definitive blast of his will 
already fulfillcd, and at the instant that he first decrced 
it; for, to his eternity, which is indivisible, and alto- 
gether, the last trump is already sounded, the reprobates 
in the flame, and the blessed in Abraham's bosom. St. 
Peter speaks modestly, when he saith, " a thousand ycars 
to God are but as one day ;" for, to speak like a philoso- 
pher, tho^ continued instances of timc, which fiow into 
a thousand years, make not to him one moment. What 
to US is to come, to his eternity is present ; his whole 
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duration being but one permanent point, without succes- 
sion, parts, flux, or division. 

Secf. 12. — There is no attribute that adds more difìfì- 
culty to the mystery of the Trinity, where, though in a 
relative way of Father and Son, we must deny a priority. 
I wonder how Aristotle could conceive the world eternai, 
or how he could make good two eternities. His simili- 
tude, of a triangle comprehended in a square, doth some- 
what illustrate the trinity of our souls, and that the triple 
unity of God ; for there is in us not three, but a trinity of 
souls ; because there is in us, if not three distinct souls, 
yet differing faculties, that can and do subsist apart in 
different subjects, and yet in us are thus united as to make 
but one soul and substance. If one soul were so perfect 
as to inform three distinct bodies, that were a petty trinity. 
Conceive the distinct number of three, not divided nor 
separated by the intellect, but actually comprehended in 
its unity, and that is a perfect trinity. I have often ad- 
mired the mystical way of Pythagoras, and the secret 
magick of numbers. " Beware of philosophy," is a precept 
not to be received in too large a sense : for, in this mass 
of nature, there is a set of things that carry in their front, 
though not in capital letters, yet in stenography and short 
characters, something of divinity ; which, to wiser rea- 
sons, serve as luminaries in the abyss of knowledge, and, 
to judicious beliefs, as scales and rundles to mount the 
pinnacles and highest pieces of divinity. The severe 
schools shall never laugh me out of the philosophy of 
Hermes, that this visible world is but a picture of the in- 
visible, wherein, as in a portrait, things are not truly, but 
in equivocai shapes, and as they counterfeit some real 
substance in that invisible fabrick. 

Sect 13. — That other attribute, wherewith I recreate 
my devotion, is his wisdom, in which I am happy; and 
for the contemplation of this only do not repent me that 
I was bred in the way of study. The advantage I have 
of the vulgar, with the content and happiness I conceive 
therein, is an ampie recompense for ali my endeavours, 
in what part of knowledge soever. Wisdom is his most 
beauteous attribute : no man can attain unto it : yet 
Solomon pleased God when he desired it. He is wise, 
because he knows ali things ; and he knoweth ali things, 
because he made them ali: but his greatest knowledge 
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is in comprehending that he made not, that is, himself. 
And this is also the greatest knowledge in man. For this 
do I honour my own profession, and embrace the counsel 
even of the devil himself: had he read such a lecture in 
Paradise as he did at Delphos, we had better known 
ourselves ; nor had we stood in fear to know him. I know 
God is wise in ali; wonderful in what we conceive, but 
far more in what we comprehend not : for we behold him 
but asquint, upon reflex or shadow ; our understanding is 
dimmer than Moses's eye; we are ignorant of the back 
parts or lower side of his divinity ; therefore, to pry into 
the maze of his counsels is not only folly in man, but 
presumption even in angels. Like us, they are his ser- 
vants, not his senators ; he holds no counsel but that 
mystical one of the Trinity, wherein, though there be 
three persons, there is but one mind that decrees without 
contradiction. Nor needs he any; his actions are not 
begot with deliberation ; his wisdom naturally knows 
what's best : his intellect s^ands ready fraught with the 
superlative and purest ideas of goodness : consultations, 
and election, which are two motions in us, make but one 
in him : his actions springing from his power at the first 
touch of his will. These are contemplations metaphysical : 
my humble speculations bave another method, and are 
content to trace and discover those expressions he hath 
left in his creatures, and the obvious effects of nature. 
There is no danger to profound these mysteries, no 
sanctum sanctorum in philosophy. The world was made 
to be inhabited by beasts, but studied and contemplated 
by man : 'tis the debt of our reason we owe unto God, and 
the homage we pay for not being beasts. Without this, 
the world is stili as though it had not been, or as it was 
before the sixth day, when as yet there was not a creature 
that could conceive or say there was a world. The wis- 
dom of God receives small honour from those vulgar 
heads that rudely stare about, and with a gross rusticity 
admire his works. Those highly magnify him, whose 
judicious inquiry into his acts, and deliberate research 
into his creatures, return the duty of a devout and learned 
admiration. Therefore, 

Search whìle thou wilt ; ami let thy reason go, 
To ransom truth, e'en to tli' al)y«s l)elow; 
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Rally the scatter*d causes ; and that line 

Which nature twists be able to untwine. 

It is thy Maker's will ; for unto none 

But unto reason can he e*er be known. 

The devils do know thee ; but those damn'd meteors 

Build not thy glory, -but confound thy creatures. 

Teach my endeavours so thy works to read, 

That learning them in thee I may proceed. 

Give thou my reason that instructive flight, 

Whose weary wings may on thy hands stili light. 

Teach me to soar aloft, yet ever so, 

When near the sun, to stoop again below. 

Thus shall my humble feathers safely hover 

And, though near earth, more than the heavens discover. 

And then at last, when homeward I shall drive, 

Rich with the spoils of nature, to my hi ve, 

There will I sit, like that industrious fly, 

Buzzing thy praises ; which shall never die 

Till (leath abrupts them, and succeeding glory 

Bid me go on in a more lasting story. 

And this is almost ali wherein an humble creature may 
endeavour to requite, and some way to retribute unto bis 
Creator : for, if not he that saith, " Lord, Lord, but he 
that doth the will of the Father, shall be saved," certainly 
our wills must be our performances, and our intents make 
out our actions; otherwise our pious labours shall find 
anxiety in our gravesj and our best endeavours not hope, 
but fear, a resurrection. 

Sect 14. — There is but one first cause, and four second 
causes, of ali things. Some are without efficient, as 
God; others without matter, as angels; some without 
form, as the first matter: but every essence, created or 
uncreated, hath its final cause, and some positive end 
both of its essence and operation. This is the cause I 
grope after in the works of nature; on this hangs the 
providence of God. To raise so beauteous a structure as 
the world and the creatures thereof was but his art ; but 
their sundry and divided operations, with their predesti- 
nated ends, are from the treasure of his wisdom. In the 
causes, nature, and affections, of the eclipses of the sun 
and moon, there is most excellent speculation ; but to 
profound further, and to contemplate a reason why his 
providence hath so disposed and ordered their motions 
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in that vast cìrcle, as to conjoin and obscure each other, 
is a sweater piece of reason, and a diviner point of phi- 
losophy. Therefore, sometimes, and in some things, there 
appears to me as much divinity in Galen his books, 
De Usu Partium, as in Suarez's Metaphysicks. Had 
Aristotle been as curious in the inquìry of this cause 
as he was of the other, he had not left behind him an 
imperfect piece of philosophy, but an absolute tract of 
divinity. 

SecL 15. — Natura nihil agii frustra is'the only indis- 
putable axiom in philosophy. There are no grotesques 
in nature ; not any thing framed to fili up empty csfntons 
and unnecessary spaces. In the most imperfect creatures, 
and such as were not preserved in the ark, but, ^having 
their seeds and principles in the womb of nature, are 
everywhere, where the power of the sun is — in these is 
the wisdom of his band discovered. Out of this rank 
Solomon chose the object of his admiration : indeed, 
what reason may not go to school to the wisdom of bees, 
ants, and spiders.-* What wise band teacheth them to 
do what reason cannot teach us? Ruder heads' stand 
amazed at those prodigious pieces of nature, whales, 
elephants, dromedaries, and camels ; these, I confess, 
are the colossuses and majestick pieces of ber band ; but 
in these narrow engines there is more curious nlathe- 
maticks ; and the civility of these little citizens more 
neatly sets forth the wisdom of their Maker. Who 
admires not Regio Montanus his fly beyond his eagle ; 
or wonders not more at the operation of two souls in 
those little bodies than but one in the trunk of a cedar ì 
I could never content my contemplation with those 
general pieces of wonder, the flux and reflux of the sea, 
the increase of Nile, the conversion of the needle to the 
north ; and bave studied to match and parallel those in 
the more obvious and neglected pieces of nature which, 
without farther travel, I can do in the cosmography of 
myself. We carry with us the wonders we seek without 
US : there is ali Africa and ber prodigies in us. We are 
that bold and adventurous piece of nature, which he 
that studies wisely leanis, in a compendium, what others 
labour at in a divided piece and endless volume. 

Sed, 16. — Thus there are two books from whcnce I 
coUect my divinity. Besides that written one of God, 
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another of his servant, nature, that universal and publick 
manuscript, tkat lies expansed unto the eyes of ali. 
Those that never saw him in the one have discovered 
him in the other: this was the scripture and theology 
of the heathens ; tke naturai motion of the sun made 
them more admire him than its supernatural station did 
the children of Israel. The ordinary effects of nature 
wrought more admiration in them than, in the other, ali 
his miracles. Surely the heathens knew better how to 
join and read these mystical letters than we Christians, 
who cast a more careless eye on these common hiero- 
glyphits, and disdain to suck divinity from the flowers 
of nature. Nor do I so forget God as to adore the name 
of nature ; which I define not, with the schools, to be 
the principle of motion and rest, but that straight and 
regular line, that settled and Constant course the wisdom 
of God hath ordained the actions of his creatures, accord- 
ing to their several kinds. To make a revolution every 
day is the nature of the sun, because of that necessary 
course which God hath ordained it, from which it cannot 
swerve but by a faculty from that voice which first did 
give it motion. Now this course of nature God seldom 
alters or perverts ; but, like an excellent artist, hath so 
contrived his work, that, with the self-same instrument, 
without a new creation, he may effect his obscurest 
designs. Thus he sweeteneth the water with a word, 
preserveth the creatures in the ark, which the blast of 
his mouth might have as easily created ; for God is 
like a skilful geometrician, who, when more easily, and 
with one stroke of his compass, he might describe or 
divide a right line, had yet rather do this in a circle or 
longer way, according to the constituted and forelaid 
principles of his art : yet this rule of his he doth some- 
times pervert, to acquaint the world with his preroga- 
tive, lest the arrogancy of our reason should question his 
power, and conclude he could not. And thus I cali the 
effects of nature the works of God, whose hand and 
instrument she only is ; and therefore to ascribe his 
actions unto her is to devolve the honour of the prin- 
cipal agent upon the instrument ; which if with reason 
we may do, then let our hammers rise up and boast they 
have buflt our houses, and our pens reccive the honour 
of our writing. I hold there is a general beauty in the 
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Works of God, and therefore no deformity in any kind 
of species or creature whatsoever. I cannot teli by what 
logick we cali a toad, a bear, or an elephant ugly ; they 
being created in those outward shapes and figures which 
best express the actions of their inward forms ; and 
having passed that general visitation of God, who saw 
that ali that he had made was good, that is, conformable 
to his will, which abhors deformity, and is the rule of 
order and beauty. There is no deformity but in mon- 
strosity; wherein, notwithstanding, there is a kind of 
beauty ; nature so ingeniously contriving the irregular 
parts, as they become sometimes more remarkable than 
the principal fabrick. To speak yet more narrowly, 
there was never any thing ugly or mis-shapen, but the 
chaos ; wherein, notwithstanding, to speak strictly, there 
was no deformity, because no form ; nor was it yet im- 
pregnant by the voice of God. Now nature is not at 
variance with art, nor art with nature ; they being both 
the servants of his providence. Art is the perfection of 
nature. Were the world now as it was the sixth day, 
there were yet a chaos. Nature hath made one world, 
and art another. In brief, ali things are artificial ; for 
nature is the art of God. 

Sect, 17. — This is the ordinary and open way of his 
providence, which art and industry have in good part 
discovered ; whose effects we may foretell without an 
oracle. To foreshow these is not prophecy, but prog- 
nostication. There is another way, full of meanders 
and labyrinths, whereof the devil and spirits have no 
exact ephemerides : and that is a more particular and 
obscure method of his providence ; directing the opera- 
tions of individuai and single essences : this we cali 
fortune ; that serpentine and crooked line, whereby he 
draws those actions his wisdom intends in a more un- 
known and secret way ; this cryptic and involved 
method of his providence have I ever admired ; nor can 
I relatc the history of my life, the occurrences of my 
days, the escapes, or dangers, and hits of chance, with 
a bezo las manos to Fortune, or a bare gramercy to my 
good stars. Abraham might have thought the ram in 
the thicket came thither by accidenti human reason 
would have said that mere chance conveyed Moses in 
the ark to the sight of Pharaoh's daughter. What a 
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labyrinth is there in the story of Joseph! able to con- 
vert a stoick. Surely there are in every man's life 
certain rubs, doublings, and wrenches, which pass a 
while under the effects of chance ; but at the last, well 
examined, prove the mere hand of God. 'Twas not 
dumb chance that, to discover the fougade, or powder 
plot, contrived a miscarriage in the letter. I like the 
victory of '88 the better for that one occurrence which 
our enemies imputed to our dishonour, and the partiality 
of fortune ; to wit, the tempests and contrariety of winds. 
King Philip did not detract from the nation, when he 
said he sent his armada to fight with men, and not to 
combat with the winds. Where there is a manifest dis- 
proportion between the powers and forces of two several 
agents, upon a maxim of reason we may promise the 
victory to the superior ; but when unexpected accidents 
slip in, and unthought-of occurrences intervene, these 
must-proceèd from a power that owes no obedience to 
those axioms ; where, as in the writing upon the wall, we 
may behold the hand, but see not the spring that moves 
it. The success of that petty province of Holland (of 
which the Grand Seignior proudly said, if they should 
trouble him, as they did the Spaniard, he would send his 
men with shovels and pickaxes, and throw it into the 
sea) I cannot altogether ascribe to the ingenuity and in- 
dustry of the people, but the mercy of God, that hath 
disposed them to such a thriving genius ; and to the will 
of his providence, that disposeth her favour to each 
country in their preordinate season. Ali cannot be happy 
at once ; for, because the glory of one state depends 
upon the ruin of another, there is a revolution and vicis- 
situde of their greatness, and must obey the swing of 
that wheel, not moved by intelligences, but by the hand of 
God, whereby ali estates arise to their zenith and vertical 
points, according to their predestinated periods. For the 
lives, not only of men, but of commonwealths and the 
whole world, run not upon a helix that stili enlargeth ; 
but on a circle, where, arriving to their meridian, they 
decline in obscurity, and fall under the horizon again. 

SecL i8. — These must not therefore be named the 
effects of fortune but in a relative way, and as we term 
the Works of nature. It was the icjnorance of man's 
reason that begat this very name, and by a careless term 
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miscalled the providence of God : for there is no liberty 
for causes to operate in a loose and straggling way ; nor 
any effect whatsoever but hath its warrant from some 
universal or superior cause. 'Tis not a ridiculous devo- 
tion to say a prayer before a game at tables ; for, even in 
sortilcges and matters of greatest uncertainty, there is 
a settied and preordered course of effects. It is we that 
are blind, not fortune. Because our eye is too dim to 
discover the mystery of her effects, we foolishly paint her 
blind, and hoodwink the providence of the Almighty. I 
cannot justify that contemptible proverb, that " fools only 
are fortunate ; " or that insolent paradox, that " a wise 
man is out of the reach of fortune ; " much less those 
opprobrious epithets of poets, — "whore," "bawd," and 
" strumpet." 'Tis, I cònfess, the common fate of men of 
singular gìfts of mind, to be destitute of those of fortune ; 
which doth not any way deject the spirit of wiser judg- 
ments who thoroughly understand the justice of this pro- 
ceeding ; and, being enriched with higher donatives, cast 
a more careless eye on these vulgar parts of felicity. It 
is a most unjust ambition, to desire to engross the mer- 
cies of the Almighty, not to be content with the goods of 
mind, without a possession of those of body or fortune: 
and it is an error, worse than heresy, to adore these com- 
plimentai and circumstantial pieces of felicity, and under- 
value those perfections and essential points of happiness, 
wherein we resemble our Maker. To wiser desires it is 
satisfaction enough to deserve, though not to enjoy, the 
favours of fortune. Let providence provide for fools : 'tis 
not partiality, but equity, in God, who deals with us but 
as our naturai parents. Those that are able of body and 
mind he leaves to their deserta ; to those of weaker merits 
he imparts a larger portion ; and pieces out the defect of 
one by the excess of the other. Thus have we no just 
quarrel with nature for leaving us naked ; or to envy the 
homs, hoofs, skins, and furs of other creatures ; being 
provided with reason, that can supply them ali. We need 
not labour, with so many arguments, to confute judicial 
astrology ; for, if there be a truth therein, it doth not in- 
jure divinity. If to be born under Mercury disposeth us 
to be witty ; under Jupiter to be wealthy ; I do not owe a 
knee unto these, but unto that merciful band that hath 
ordcrcd my indifferent and uncertain nativity unto such 
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benevolous aspects. Those that hold that ali things are 
governed by fortune had not erred, had they not persisted 
there. The Romans, that erected a tempie to Fortune, 
acknowledged therein, though in a blinder way, some- 
what of divinity; for, in a wise supputation, ali things 
begin and end in the Almighty. There is a nearer way 
to heaven than Homerus chain ; an easy logick may con- 
join a heaven and earth in one argument, and, with less 
than a sorites, resolve ali things to God. For though 
we christen effects by their most sensibile and nearest 
causes, yet is God the true and infallible cause of ali; 
whose concourse, though it be general, yet doth it sub- 
divide itself into the particular actions of every thing, 
and is that spirit by which each singular essence not only 
subsists, but performs its operation. 

Sect. 19. — The bad construction and perverse comment 
on these pair of second causes, or visible hands of God, 
have perverted the devotion of many unto atheism ; who, 
forgetting the honest advisoes of faith, have listened unto 
the conspiracy of passion and reason. I have therefore 
always endeavoured to compose those feuds and angry 
dissensions between affection, faith, and reason : for there 
is in our soul a kind of triumvirate, or triple govemment 
of three competitors, which distracts the peace of this 
our commonwealth not less than did that other the state 
of Rome. 

As reason is a rebel unto faith, so passion unto reason. 
As the propositions of faith seem absurd unto reason, so 
the theorems of reason unto passion and both unto rea- 
son; yet a moderate and peaceable discretion may so 
state and order the matter, that they may be ali kings, 
and yet make but one monarchy: every one exercising 
his sovereignty and prerogative in a due time and place, 
according to the restraint and limit of circumstance. 
There are, as in philosophy, so in divinity, sturdy doubts, 
and boisterous objections, wherewith the unhappiness of 
our knowledge too nearly acquainteth us. More of these 
no man hath known than myself ; which I confess I con- 
quered, not in a martial posture, but on my knees. For 
our endeavours are not only to combat with doubts, but 
always to dispute with the devil. The villany of that 
spirit takes a hint of infidelity from our studies ; and by 
demonstrating a naturality in one way, makes us mistrust 
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a miracle in another. Thus, havìng perused the Archi- 
doxes, and read the secret sympathies of things, he would 
dissuade my belief from the miracle of the brazen ser- 
pent ; make me conceit that image worked by sympathy, 
and was but an Egyptian trick, to cure their diseases 
without a miracle. Again, having seen some experiments 
of bitumen, and having read far more of naphtha, he 
whispered to my curiosity the fire of the aitar might be 
naturai, and bade me mistrust a miracle in Elias, when 
he entrenched the aitar round with water : for that inflam- 
mable substance yields not easily unto water, but flames in 
the arms of its antagonist. And thus would he inveigle my 
belief to think the combustion of Sodom might be naturai, 
and that there was an asphaltick and bituminous nature 
in that lake before the fire of Gomorrah. I know that 
manna is now plentifuUy gathered in Calabria; and Jose- 
phus tells me, in his days it was as plentiful in Arabia. 
The devil therefore made the query, " Where was then 
the miracle in the days of Moses.?" The Israelites saw 
but that, in his time, which the natives of those countries 
behold in ours. Thus the devil played at chess with me, 
and, ^ielding a pawn, thought to gain a queen of me ; 
taking advantage of my honest endeavours ; and, whilst 
I laboured to raise the structure of my reason, he strove 
to undermine the edifico of my faith. , 

Seci. 20. — Neither had these or any other ever such 
advantage of me, as to incline me to any point of infi- 
delity or desperate positions of atheism ; for I have been 
these many years of opinion there was never any. Those 
that held religion was the diiference of man from beasts, 
have spoken probably, and proceed upon a principle as 
inductive as the other. That doctrine of Epicurus, that 
denied the providence of God, was no atheism, but a 
magnificent and high-strained conceit of his majesty, 
which he deemed too sublime to mind the trivial actions 
of those inferior creatures. That fatai necessity of the 
stoicks is nothing but the immutable law of his will. 
Those that heretofore denied the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost have been condemned but as hereticks ; and those 
that now deny our Saviour, though more than hereticks, 
are not so much as atheists : for though they deny two 
persons in the Trinity, they hold, as we do, there is but 
one God. 
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That villain and secretary of hell that composed 
that miscreant piece of the three impostors, though 
divided from ali religions, and neither Jew, Turk, nor 
Christian, was not a positive atheist. I confess every 
country hath its Machiavel, every age its Lucian, whereof 
common heads must not hear, nor more advahced judg- 
ments too rashly venture on. It is the rhetorick of Satan ; 
and may pervert a loose or prejudicate belief. 

SecL 21. — I confess I have perused them ali, and can 
discover nothing that may startle a discreet belief; yet 
are their heads carried off with the wind and breath of 
such motives. I remember a doctor in physick, of Italy, 
who could not perfectly believe the immortality of the 
soul, because Galen seemed to make a doubt thereof. 
With another I was familiarly acquainted, in France, a 
divine, and a man of singular parts, that on the same 
point was so plunged and gravelled with three lines of 
Seneca, that ali our antidotes, drawn from both Scrip- 
ture and philosophy, could not expel the poison of his 
error. There are a set of heads that can credit the rela- 
tions of mariners, yet question the testimonies of Saint 
Paul : and peremptorily maintain the traditions of JfXidSì 
or Pliny ; yet, in histories of Scripture, raise queries and 
objections : believing no more than they can parallel in 
humap authors. I confess there are, in Scripture, stories 
that do excQpd the fables of poets, and, to a captious reader, 
sound like Gargantua or Bevis. Search ali the legends 
of times past, and the fabulous conceits of these present, 
and 'twin be hard to find one that deserves to carry the 
buckler unto Samson ; yet is ali this of an easy possi- 
bility, if we conceive a divine concourse, or an influence 
from the little finger of the Almighty. It is impossible 
that, either in the discourse of man or in the infallible 
voice of God, to the weakness of our apprehensions there 
should not appear ìrregularities, contradictions, and anti- 
nomies : myself could show a catalogne of doubts, never 
yet imagined nor questioned, as I know, which are not 
resolved at the first hearing; not fantastick queries or 
objections of air ; for I cannot hear of atoms in divinity. 
I can read the history of the pigeon that was sent out of 
the ark, and retumed no more, yet not question how she 
found out her mate that was left behind : that Lazarus 
was raised from the dead, yet not demand where, in the 
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interim, his soul awaited; or raise a law-case, whether 
his heir might lawfuUy detain his inheritance bequeathed 
upon him by his death, and he, though restored to life, 
have no plea or title unto his former possessions. Whether 
Ève was framed out of the left side of Adam, I dispute 
not ; because I stand not yet assured which is the right 
side of a man ; or whether there be any such distinction 
in nature. That she was edified out of the rib of Adam, 
I believe ; yet raise no question who shall arise with that 
rib at the resurrection. Whether Adam was an herma- 
phrodite, as the rabbins contend upon the letter of the 
text ; because it is contrary to reason, there should be an 
hermaphrodite before there wàs a woman, or a composi- 
tion of two natures, before there was a second composed. 
Likewise whether the worid was created in autumn, sum- 
mer, or the spring ; because it was created in them ali : 
for, whatsoever sign the sun possesseth, those four seasons 
are actually existent. It is the nature of this luminary to 
distinguish the several seasons of the year ; ali which it 
makes at one rime in the whole earth, and successively in 
any part thereof. There are a bundle of curiosities, not 
only in philosophy, but in divinity, proposed and discusseci 
by men of most supposed abilities, which indcccl are "ot 
worthy our vacant hours, much less our serious studies. 
Pieces only fìt to be placed in PantagruePs library, or 
bound up with Tartaretus, De Modo Cacandi, 

Sect 22. — These are niceties that become not those 
that peruse so serious a mystery. There are others more 
generally questioned, and called to the bar, yet, methinks, 
of an easy and possible truth. 

'Tis ridiculous to put off or down the general flood of 
Noah, in that particular inundation of Deucalion. That 
there was a deluge once seems not to me so great a miracle 
as that there is not one always. How ali the kinds of 
creatures, not only in their own bulks, but with a compe- 
tency of food and sustenance, might be preserved in one 
ark, and within the extent of three hundred cubits, to a 
reason that rightly examines it, will appear very feasible. 
There is another secret, not contained in the Scripture, 
which is more hard to comprehend, and put the honest 
Father to the refuge of a miracle ; and that is, not only 
how the distinct pieces of the world, and divided islands, 
should be first planted by^men, but inhabited by tigers, 
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panthers, and bears. How America abounded with beasts 
of prey, and noxious animals, yet contained not in it that 
necessary creature, a borse, is very strange. By what pas- 
sage those, not only birds, but dangerous and unwelcome 
beasts, come over. How there be creatures there (which 
are not found in this triple continent). Ali which must 
needs be strange unto us, that hold but one ark ; and that 
the creatures began their progress from the mountains of 
Ararat. They who, to salve this, would make the deluge 
particular, proceed upon a principle that I can no way 
grant ; not only upon the negative of Holy Scriptures, but 
of mine own reason, whereby I can make it probable 
that the world was as well peopled in the time of Noah 
as in ours; and fifteen hundred years, to people the 
world, as full a time for them as four thousand years since 
have been to us. There are other assertions and common 
tenets drawn from Scripture, and generally believed as 
Scripture, whereunto, notwithstanding, I would never be- 
tray the liberty of my reason. 'Tis a paradox to me, that 
Methuselah was the longest lived of ali the chifdren of 
Adam ; and no man will be able to prove it ; when, from 
the process of the text, I can manifest it may be other- 
wise. That Judas perished by hanging himself, there is 
no certainty in Scripture : though, in one place, it seems 
to aflfirm it, and, by a doubtful word, hath given occasion 
to translate it ; yet, in another place, in a more punctual 
description, it makes itimprobable, and seems to over- 
throw it. That our fathers, after the flood, erected the 
tower of Babel, to preserve themselves against a second 
deluge, is generally opinioned and believed ; yet is there 
another intention of theirs expressed in Scripture. Be- 
sides, it is improbable, from the circumstance of the 
place ; that is, a plain in the land of Shinar. These are 
no points of faith ; and therefore may admit a free dis- 
pute. There are yet others, and those familiarly con- 
cluded from the text, wherein (under favour) I see no 
consequence. The church of Rome confidently proves 
the opinion of tutelary angels, from that answer, when 
Peter knocked at the door, " 'Tis not he, but his angel ; " 
that is, might some say, his messenger, or somebody from 
him ; for so the originai signifies ; and is as likely to be 
the doubtful famU/s meaning. This exposition I once 
suggested to a young divine, that answered upon this 
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point; to which I remember the Franciscan opponent 
replied no more, but, that it was a new, and no authentick 
interpretation. 

Sect, 23. — These are but the conclusions and fallible 
discourses of man upon the word of God ; for such I do 
believe the Holy Scriptures ; yet, were it of man, I could 
not choose but say, it was the singularest and superlative 
piece that hath been extant since the creation. Were I a 
pagan, I should not refrain the lecture of it ; and cannot 
but commend the judgment of Ptolemy, that thought not 
his library complete without it. The Alcoran of the Turks 
(I speak without prejudice) is an ill-composed piece, con- 
taining in it vain and ridiculous errors in philosophy, 
impossibilities, fictions, and vanities beyond laughter, 
maintained by evident and open sophisms, the policy of 
ignorance, deposition of universities, and banishment of 
learning. That hath gotten foot by arms and violence : 
this, without a blow, hath disseminated itself through the 
whole earth. It is not unremarkable, what Philo first 
observed, that the law of Moses continued two thousand 
years without the least alteration : whereas, we see, the 
laws of other common wealths do alter with occasions : 
and even those, that pretended their originai from some 
divinity, to bave vanished without trace or memory. I 
believe, besides Zoroaster, there were divers others that 
writ before Moses; who, notwithstanding, have suffered 
the common fate of time. Men's works have a'n age, like 
themselves; and though they outlive their authors, yet 
have they a stint and period to their duration. This only 
is a work too hard for the teeth of time, and cannot perish 
but in the general flames, when ali things shall confess 
their ashes. 

^ect, 24. — I have heard some with deep sighs lament 
the* lost lines of Cicero ; others with as many groans 
deplore the combustion of the library of Alexandria : 
for my own part, I think there be too many in the world ; 
and could with patience behold the urn and ashes of the 
Vatican, could I, with a few others, recover the perished 
leaves of Solomon. I would not omit a copy of Enoch's 
pillars, had they many nearer authors than Josephus, 
or did not relish somewhat of the fable. Some men have 
written more than others have spoken. Pineda quotes 
more authors in one work than are necessary in a wholQ 
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world. Of those three great inventions in Germany, 
there are two which are not without their incommodities, 
and 'tis disputable whether they exceed not their use and 
commodities. 'Tis not a melancholy utinam of my own, 
but the desires of better heads, that there were a general 
synod — not to unite the incompatible difference of reli- 
gion — ^but, for the benefit of learnìng, to reduce it, as it 
lay at first, in a few and solid authors ; and to condemn 
to the fire those swarms and millions of rhapsodies, be- 
gotten only to distract and abuse the weaker judgments 
of scholars, and to maintain the trade and mystery of 
typographers. 

Sect, 25. — I cannot but wonder with what exception 
the Samaritans could confine their belief to the Penta- 
teuch, or five books of Moses. I am ashamed at the 
rabbinica! interpretation of the Jews upon the Old Testa- 
ment, as much as their defection from the New : and 
truly it is beyond wonder, how that contemptible and 
degenerate issue of Jacob, once so devoted to ethnick 
superstition, and so easily seduced to the idolatry of 
their neighbours, should now, in such an obstinate and 
peremptory belief, adhere unto their own doctrine, expect 
impossibilities, and in the face and eye of the church, 
persist without the least hope of conversion. This is a 
vice in them, that were a virtue in us ; for obstinacy in 
a bad cause is but constancy in a good : and herein I 
must accuse those of my own religion ; for there is not 
any of such a fugitive faith, such an unstable belief, as a 
Christian ; none that do so often transform themselves, 
not unto several shapes of Christianity, and of the same 
species. but unto more unnatural and contrary forms of 
Jew and Mohammedan ; that, from the name of Saviour, 
can condescend to the bare term of prophet : and, from 
an old belief that he is come, fall to a new expectation of 
his coming. It is the promise of Christ, to make us ali 
one flock ; but how and when this union shalL be is as 
obscure to me as the last day. Of those four members 
of religion we hold a slender proportion. There are, I 
confess, some new additions ; yet small to those which 
accrue to our adversaries ; and those only drawn from 
the revolt of pagans ; men but of negative impieties ; 
and such as deny Christ, but because they ne ver heard 
of him. But the religion of the Jew is expressly against 
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the Christian, and the Mohammedan against both ; for 
the Turk, in the bulk he now stands, is beyond ali hope 
of conversion : if he fall asunder, there may be conceived 
hopes ; but not without strong improbabilities. The Jew 
is obstinate in ali fortunes ; the persecution of fifteen 
hundred years hath but confirmed them in their error. 
They have already endured whatsoever may be inflicted ; 
and have suffered, in a bad cause, even to the condemna- 
tion of their enemies. Persecution is a bad and indirect 
way to plant religion. It hath been the unhappy method 
of angry devotions, not only to confimi honest religion, 
but wicked heresies and extravagant opinions. It was 
the first stone and basis of our feith. None can more 
justly boast of persecutions, and glory in the number 
and valour of martyrs. For, to speak properly, those 
are true and almost only examples of fortitude. Those 
that are fetched from the field, or drawn from the actions 
of the camp, are not ofttimes so tnily precedents of 
valour as audacity, and, at the best, attain but to some 
bastard piece of fortitude. If we shall strictly examine 
the circumstances and requisites which Aristotle re- 
quires to true and perfect valour, we shall find the 
name only in his master, Alexander, and as little in that 
Roman worthy, Julius Cassar; and if any, in that easy 
and active way, have done so nobly as to deserve that 
name, yet, in the passive and more terrible piece, these 
have surpassed, and in a more heroical way may claim, 
the honour of that title. 'Tis not in the power of every 
honest faith to proceed thus far, or pass to heaven through 
the flames. Every one hath it not in that full measure, 
nor in so audacious and resolute a temper, as to endure 
those terrible tests and trials ; who, notwithstanding, in 
a peaceable way, do truly adore their Saviour, and have, 
no doubt, a faith acceptable in the eyes of God. 

Sect, 26. — Now, as ali that die in the war are not 
termed soldiers, so neither can I properly term ali those 
that suffer in matters of religion, martyrs. The council 
of Constance condemns John Huss for a heretick ; the 
stories of his own party style him a martyr. He must 
needs offend the divinity of both, that says he was 
neither the one nor the other. There are many (ques- 
tionless) canonized on earth, that shall never be saints 
in heaven ; and have their names in histories and mar* 
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t>Tologies, who, in the eyes of God, are not so perfect 
martyrs as was that wise heathen, Socrates, that suffered 
on a fundamental poìnt of religion — the unity of God. 
I have often pitied the miserable bishop that suffered 
in the cause of antipodes ; yet cannot choose but accuse 
him of as much madness, for exposihg his living on such 
a trifle, as those of ignorance and folly, that condemned 
him. I think my conscience will not give me the He, 
if I say there are not many extant, that, in a noble way, 
fear the face of death less than myself ; yet, from the 
moral duty I owe to the commandment of God, and the 
naturai respect that I tender unto the conservation of my 
essence and being, I would not perish upon a ceremony, 
politick points, or indifferency : nor is my belief of that 
untractable temper as, not to bow at their obstacles, or 
connive at matters wherein there are not manifest im- 
pieties. The leaven, therefore, and ferment of ali, not 
only civil, but religious, actions, is wisdom ; without 
which, to commit ourselves to the flames is homicide, 
and (I fear) but to pass through one fire into another. 

SecL 27. — That miracles are ceased, I can neither 
prove nor absolutely deny, much less define the time and 
period of their cessation. That they survived Christ is 
manifest upon record of Scripture : that they outlived the 
apostles also, and were revived at the conservation of 
nations, many years after, we cannot deny, if we shall 
not question those writers whose testimonies we do not 
controvert in points that make for our own opinions: 
therefore, that may have some truth in it, that is reported 
by the Jesuits of their miracles in the Indies. I could 
wish it were true, or had any other testimony than their 
own pens. They may easily believe those miracles abroad, 
who daily conceive a greater at home — the transmutation 
of those visible elements into the body and blood of our 
Saviour ; — for the conversion of water into wìne, which he 
wrought in Cana, or, what the deyil would have had him 
done in the wilderness, of stones into bread, compared to 
this, will scarce deserve the name of a miracle : though, 
ndeed, to speak properly, there is not one miracle greater 
than another ; they being the extraordinary effects of the 
hand of God, to which ali things are of an equal facility ; 
and to create the world as easy as one single creature. 
For this is also a miracle; not only to produce effects 
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s^^nst or above nature, but before nature ; and to create 
nature, as great a miracle as to contradict or transcend 
her. We do too narrowly define the power of God, re- 
straining it to our capacities. I hold that God can do ali 
things : how he should work contradictions, I do not un- 
derstand, yet dare not, therefore, deny. I cannot see why 
the angel of God should question Esdras to recali the 
time past, if it were beyond his own power ; or that God 
should pose mortality in that which he was not able to 
perform himself. I will not say that God cannot, but he 
will not, perform many things, which we plainly affirm he 
cannot. This, I am sure, is the mannerliest proposition ; 
wherein, notwithstanding, I hold no paradox : for, strictly, 
his power is the same with his will ; and they both, with 
ali the rest, do make but one God. 

Sect, 28. — ^Therefore, that miracles bave been, I do 
believe ; that they may yet be wrought by the living, I do 
not deny: but have no confidence in those which are 
fathered on the dead. And this hath ever made me sus- 
pect the efficacy of relicks, to examine the bones, question 
the habits and appertenances of saints, and even of Christ 
himself. I cannot conceive why the cross that Heiena 
found, and whereon Christ himself died, should have 
power to restore others unto life. I excuse not Constan- 
tine from a fall off his borse, or a mischief from his 
enemies, upon the wearing those nails on his bridle which 
our Saviour bore upon the cross in his hands. I compute 
2iTCior\g picB fraudes, nor many degrees before consecrated 
swords and roses, that which Baldwin, king of Jerusalem, 
returned the Genoese for their costs and pains in his 
wars ; to wit, the ashes of John the Baptist. Those that 
hold the sanctity of their souls doth leave behind a tinc- 
ture and sacred faculty on their bodies, speak naturally of 
miracles, and do not salve the doubt. Now, one reason I 
tender so little devotion unto relicks is, I think, the slender 
and doubtfiil respect I have always held unto antiquities. 
For that, indeed, which I admire, is far before antiquity ; 
that is, Etemity ; and that is, God himself; who, though 
he be styled the Ancient of Days, cannot receive the 
adjunct of antiquity, who was before the world, and shall 
be after it, yet is not older than it : for, in his years thcre 
is no climacter: his duration is etemity: and far more 
venerable than antiquity. 
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Sect 29. — But, above ali things, I wonder how the 
curiosity of wiser heads could pass that great and indis- 
putable miracle, the cessation of oracles; and in what 
swoon their reasons lay, to content themselves, and sit 
down with sucb a far-fetched and ridiculous reason as 
Plutarch allegeth for it. The Jews, that can believe 
the supematural solstice of the sun in the days of Joshua, 
bave yet the impudence to deny the eclipse, which every 
pagan confessed, at bis death ; but for this, it is evident 
beyond ali contradiction : the devil himself confessed it. 
Certainly it is not a warrantable curiosity, to examine the 
verity of Scripture by the concordance of human history ; 
or seek to confimi the chronicle of Hester or Daniel by 
the authority of Megasthenes or Herodotus. I confess 
I bave had an unhappy curiosity this way, till I laughed 
myself out of it with a piece of Justin, where he delivers 
that the children of Israel, for being scabbed, were 
banished out of Egypt. And truly. since I bave under- 
stood the occurrences of the worla, and know in what 
counterfeiting shapes and deceitful visards times present 
represent on the stage things past, I do believe them little 
more than things to come. Some bave been of my own 
opinion, and endeavoured to write the history of their own 
lives ; wherein Moses hath outgone them ali, and left not 
only the story of bis life, but, as some will bave it, of bis 
death also. 

Sect, 30. — It is a riddle to me, how this story of oracles 
hath not wormed out of the world that doubtful conceit 
of spirits and witches ; how so many leamed heads should 
so far forget their metaphysicks, and destroy the ladder 
and scale of creatures, as to question the existence of 
spirits; for my part, I bave ever believed, and do now 
know, that there are witches. They that doubt of these 
do not only deny them, but spirits : and are obliquely, and 
upon consequence, a sort, not of infidels, but atheists. 
Those that, to confute their incredulity, desire to see 
apparitions, shall, questionless, never behold any, nor 
bave the power to be so much as witches. The devil hath 
made them already in a heresy as capital as witchcraft ; 
and to appear to them were but to convert them. Of ali 
the delusions wherewith he deceives mortality, there is 
not any that puzzleth me more than the legerdemain of 
changelings. 
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Sect 31. — Again, I believe that ali that use sorceries, 
incantations, and spells, are not witches, or, as we tenti 
them, magicians. I conceive there is a traditional magick, 
not learned immediately from the devil, but at second 
hand from his scholars, who, having once the secret be- 
trayed, are able and do empirically practise without his 
advice; they both proceeding upon the principles of 
nature; where actives, aptly conjoined to disposed pas- 
sives, will, under any master, produce their eflfects. T*nus, 
I think, at first, a great part of philosophy, was witch- 
craft; which, being afterward derived to one another, 
proved but philosophy, and was indeed no more than the 
honest effects of nature : — what invented by us is philo- 
sophy ; learned from him is magick. We do surely owe 
the discovery of many secrets to the discovery of good 
and bad angels. I could never pass that sentence of 
Paracelsus without an asterisk, or annotation : *^ascendens 
constellatum multa revelat qucerentibus magnalia natura^ 
Le. opera DeiP I do think that many mysteries ascribed 
to our own inventions have been the courteous revelations 
of spirits; for those noble essences in heaven bear a 
friendly regard unto their fellow-natures on earth; and 
therefore bfelieve that those many prodigies and ominous 
prognosticks, which forerun the ruins of states, princes, 
and private persons, are the charitable premonitions of 
good angels, which more careless inquiries term but the 
effects of chance and nature. 

Sect, 32. — Now, besides these particular and divided 
spirits, there may be (for aught I know) a universal and 
common spirit to the whole world. It was the opinion of 
Plato, and is yet of the hermetical philosophers. If there 
be a common nature, that unites and ties the scattered 
and divided individuals into one species, why may there 
not be one that unites them ali? H owe ver, I am sure 
there is a common spirit, that plays within us, yet makes 
no part in us ; and that is, the spirit of God ; the fire and 
scintillation of that noble and mighty essence, which is 
the life and radicai heat of spirits, and those essences 
that know not the virtue of the sun ; a fire quite contrary 
to the fire of hell. This is that gentle heat that brooded 
on the waters, and in six days hatched the world ; this is 
that irradiation that dispels the mists of hell, the clouds 
of horror, fear, sorrow, despair ; and preserves the region 
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of the mind in serenity. Whatsoever feek not the warm 
gale and gentle ventilatìon of this spirìt (though I feel his 
pulsa), I dare not say he lives ; for truly without this, to 
me, there is no heat under the tropick; nor any light, 
though I dwelt in the body of the sun. 

'* As when the labourìng san hath wrought his tracie 
Up to the top of lofty Cancer's back, 
The icy ocean cracks, the frozen pole 
Thaws with the heat of the celestial coal ; 
So when thy absent beams begin t' impart 
Again a solstice on my frozen heart, 
My winter's o'er, my drooping spirits sing, 
And every part revives into a spring. 
But if thy quickening beams a while decline, 
And with their light bless not this orb of mine, 
A chilly frost surpriseth every member. 
And in the midst of June I feel December. 
Oh how this earthly temper doth debase 
The noble soul, in this her humble place ! 
Whose wingy nature ever doth aspire 
To reach that place whence first it took its fire. 
These fiames 1 feel, which in my heart do dwell, 
Are not thy beams, but take their fire from hell. 
Oh quench them ali ! and let thy Light divine 
Be as the sun to this poor orb of mine ! 
And to thy sacred Spirit convert those fires, 
Whose earthly fumes choke my devout aspires ! " 

Sect, 33. — Therefore, for spirits, I am so far from deny- 
ing their existence, that I could easily believe, that not 
only whole countries, but particular persons, bave their 
tutelary*and guardian angels. It is not a new opinion of 
the Church of Rome, but an old one of Pythagoras and 
Plato : there is no heresy in it : and if not manifestly de- 
fined in Scripture, yet it is an opinion of a good and 
wholesome use in the course and actions of a man's life ; 
and would serve as an hypothesis to salve many doubts, 
whereof common philosophy affordeth no solution. Now, 
if you demand my opinion and metaphysicks of their 
natures, I confess them very shallow ; most of them in a 
negative way, like that of God; or in a comparative, 
between ourselves and fellow-creatures ; for there is in 
this universe a stair, or manifest scale, of creatures, rising 
not disorderly, or in confusion, but with a comely method 
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and proportion. Between creatures of mere existence 
and things of life there is a large disproportion of nature : 
between plants and animals, or creatures of sense, a 
wider difference ; between theni and man, a far greater : 
and if the proportion hold on, between man and angels 
there should be yet a greater. We do not comprehend 
their natures, who retain the first definition of Por- 
phyry; and distinguish them from ourselves by immor- 
tality: for, before his fall, man also was immortai: yet 
must we needs affirm that he had a different essence from 
the angels. Having, therefore, no certain knowledge of 
their nature, 'tis no bad method of the schools, whatso- 
ever perfection we find obscurely in ourselves, in a more 
complete and absolute way to ascribe unto them. I be- 
lieve they have an extemporary knowledge, and, upon the 
first motion of their reason, do what we cannot withbut 
study or deliberation : that they know things by their 
forms, and define, by specificai difference what we describe 
by accidents and properties : and therefore probabilities 
to US may be demonstrations unto them : that they have 
knowledge not only of the specificai, but numerical, 
forms of individuai, and understand by what reserved 
difference each single hypostatis (besides the relation 
to its species) becomes its numerical self: that, as the 
soul hath a power to move the body it informs, so 
there 's a faculty to move any, though inform none : ours 
upon restraint of time, place, and distance ; but that in- 
visible band that conveyed Habakkuk to the lion's den, 
or Philip to Azotus, infringeth this mie, and hath a secret 
conveyance, wherewith mortality is not acquainted. If 
they have that intuitive knowledge, whereby, as in reflec- 
tion, they behold the thoughts of one another, I cannot 
peremptorily deny but they know a great part of ours. 
They that, to refute the invocation of saints, have denied 
that they have any knowledge of our affairs below, have 
proceeded too far, and must pardon my opinion, till I 
can thoroughly answer that piece of Scripture, "At the 
converson of a sinner, the angels in heaven rejoice.*' I 
cannot with those in that great father securely interpret 
the work of the first day, fiat lux^ to the creation of 
angels ; though I confess there is not any creature that 
hath so near a glimpse of their nature as light in the sun 
and elements ; we style it a bare accident ; but, where it 
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subsists alone, 'tis a spiritual substance, and may be an 
angel: in brief, conceive light invisible, and that is a 
spirit. 

Sect, 34. — These are certainly the magisterial and mas- 
terpieces of the Creator ; the flower, or, as we may say, 
the best part of nothing ; actually existing, what we are 
but in hopes, and probability. We are only that am- 
phibious piece, between a corporeal and a spiritual 
essence ; that middle form, that links those two together, 
and makes good the method of God and nature, that 
jumps not from extremes, but unites the incompatible 
distances by some middle and participating natures. That 
we are the breath and similitude of God, it is indisputable, 
and upon record of Holy Scripture : but to cali ourselves 
a mirocosm, or little world, I thought it only a pleasant 
tro^e of rhetorick, till my near judgment and second 
thoughts told me there was a real truth therein. For, 
first we are a rude mass, and in the rank of creatures 
which only are, and have a duU kind of being, not yet 
privileged with life, or preferred to sense or reason ; next 
we live the life of plants, the life of animals, the life of 
men, and at last the life of spirits; running on in one 
mysterious nature, those five kinds of existences, which 
comprehend the creatures, not only of the world, but of 
the universe. Thus is man that great and true amphibium, 
whose nature is disposed to live, not only like other crea- 
tures in divers elements, but in divided and distinguished 
worlds ; for though there be but one to sense, there are 
two to reason, the one visible, the other invisible ; whereof 
Moses seems to have left description, and of the other so 
obscurely, that some parts thereof are yet in controversy. 
And truly, for the first chapters in Genesis, I must confess 
a great deal of obscurity; though divines have, to the 
power of human reason, endeavoured to make ali go 
in a literal meaning, yet those allegorical interpretations 
are also probable, and perhaps the mystical method of 
Moses, bred up in the hieroglyphicad schools of the 
Egyptians. 

Sect, 40. — I am naturally bashful ; nor hath conver- 
sation, age, or travel, been able to effront or enharden 
me ; yet I have one part of modesty, which I have 
seldom discovered in another, that is (to speak truly), 
I am not so mùch afraid of death as ashamed thereof ; 
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'tis the very disgrace and ignominy of our natures, that 
in a moment can so disfigiire us, that our nearest friends, 
wife, and children, stand afraid, and start at us. The 
birds and beasts of the fìeld, that before, in a naturai 
fear, obeyed us, forgetting ali allegiance, begin to prey 
upon US. This very conceit hath, in a tempest, dispose d 
and left me willing to be swallowed up in the abyss of 
waters, wherein I had perished unseen, unpitied, without 
wondering eyes, tears of pity, lectures of mortality, and 
none had said, " Quantum mutatus ab ilio I " Not that 
I am ashamed of the anatomy of my parts, or can accuse 
nature of playing the bungler in any part of me, or my 
own vicious lìfe for contracting any shameful disease 
upon me, whereby I might not cali myself as wholesome 
a morsel for the worms as any. 

Secl. 41. — Some, upon the courage of a fruitful issue, 
wherein, as in the truest chronicle, they seem to outlive 
themselves, can with greater patience away with death. 
This conceit and counterfeit subsisting in our progenies 
seems to be a mere fallacy, unworthy the desire of a man, 
that can but conceive a thought of the next world ; who, 
in a nobler ambition, should desire to live in his substance 
in heaven, rather than his name and shadow in the earth. 
And therefore, at my death, I mean to take a total adieu 
of the world, not caring for a monument, history, or 
epitaph ; not so much as the bare memory of my name 
to be found anywhere, but in the universal register of 
God. I am not yet so cynical as to approve the testament 
of Diogenes, nor do I altogether allow that rodomontado 
of Lucan :* 

■** Calo tegitur, qui non habet umam" 



He that unburied lies wants not his hearse ; 
For unto him a tomb 's the universe. 

But commend, in my calmer judgment, those ingenuous 
intentions that desire to sleep by the ums of their fathers, 
and strive to go the neatest way unto corruption. I do 
not envy the temper of crows and daws, nor the numer- 
ous and weary days of our fathers before the flood. If 
there be any truth in astrology, I may outlive a jubilee ; 
as yet I bave not seen one revolution of Saturn, nor 
hath my pulse beat thirty years, and yet, excepting one, 

• Pharsalia, vii. 819. 
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have seen the ashes of, and left under ground, ali the 
kings of Europe ; have been contemporary to three 
emperors, four grand seigniors, and as many popes ; 
methinks I have outlived myself, and begin to be weary 
of the sun ; I have shaken hands with delight in my 
warm blood and canicular days ; I perceive I do an- 
ticipate the vices of age ; the world to me is but a dream 
òr mock-show, and we ali therein but pantaloons and 
anticks, to my severer contemplations. 

Sect, 42. — It is not, I confess, an unlawful prayer to 
desire to surpass the days of our Saviour, or wish to 
outlive that age wherein he thought fittest to die ; yet, if 
(as divinity affirms) there shall be no grey hairs in heaven, 
but ali shall rise in the perfect state of men, we do but 
outlive those perfections in this world, to be recalled 
unto them by a greater miracle in the next, and run on 
bere but to be retrograde hereafter. Were there any 
hopes to outlive vice, or a point to be superannuated 
from sin, it were worthy our knees to implore the days 
of Methuselah. But age doth not rectìfy, but incurvate 
our natures, turning bad dispositions into worser habits, 
and (like diseases) brings on incurable vices ; for every 
day, as we grow weaker in age, we grow stronger in sin, 
and the number of our days doth but make our sins 
innumerable. The same vice, committed at sixteen, is 
not the same, though it agrees in ali other circumstances, 
as at forty ; but swells and doubles from the circumstance 
of our ages, wherein, besides the Constant and inexcusable 
habit of transgressing, the maturity of our judgment cuts 
off pretence unto excuse or pardon. Every sin, the 
oftener it is committed, the more it acquireth in the 
quality of evil ; as it succeeds in time, so it proceeds in 
degrees of badness ; for as they proceed they ever mul- 
tiply, and, like figures in arithmetick, the last stands for 
more than ali that went before it. And, though I think 
no man can live well once, but he that could live twice, 
yet, for my own part, I would not live over my hours past, 
or begin again the thread of my days ; not upon Cicero's 
ground,* because I have lived them well, but for fear I 
should live them worse. I find my growing judgment daily 
instruct me how to be better, but my untamed affections 

* Ep, lib. xxiv. ep. 24, 
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and confirmed vitiosity make me daily do worse. I find 
in my confirmed age the same sins I discovered in my 
youth ; I committed many then because I was a child ; 
and because I commit them stili, I am yet an infant. 
Therefore I perceive a man may be twice a child before 
the days of dotage ; and stand in need of iCson's bath 
before threescore. 

Sect, 43. — ^And truly there goes a deal of providence to 
produce a man's life unto threescore ; there is more re- 
quired than an able temper for those years : though the 
radicai humour contain in it sufficient oil for seventy, yet 
I perceive in some it gives no light past thirty: men 
assign not ali the causes of long life, that write whole 
books thereof. They that found themslves on the radicai 
balsam, or vital sulphur of the parts, determine not why 
Abel lived not so long as Adam. There is therefore a 
secret gloom or bottom of our days : 'twas his wisdom to 
determine them: but his perpetuai and waking provi- 
dence that fulfìls and accomplisheth them; wherein the 
spirits, ourselves, and ali the creatures of God, in a secret 
and disputed way, do execute his will. Let them not 
therefore complain of immaturity that die about thirty: 
they fall but like the whole world, whose solid and well- 
composed substance must not expect the duration and 
period of its constitution : when ali things are completed 
in it, its age is accomplished ; and the last and general 
fever may as naturally destroy it before six thousand, as 
me before forty. There is therefore some other band that 
twines the thread of life than that of nature : we are not 
only ignorant in antipathies and occult qualities ; our ends 
are as obscure as our beginnings ; the line of our days is 
drawn by night, and the various effects therein by a pencil 
that is invisible; wherein, though we confess our igno- 
rance, I am sure we do not err if we say, it is the band of 
God. 

Sect. 44. — I am much taken with two verses of Lucan, 
since I bave been able not only, as we do at school, to 
construe, but understand: 

'* Victurosque Dei celant ut vivere durent, 
Felix' esse mori»" * 

* Fharsaliay iv. 519. 
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We're ali deluded, vainly searching ways 
To make us happy by the length of days ; 
For cunningly, to make 's protract this breath, 
The gods conceal the happiness of death. 

There he many excellent strains in that poet, wherewith 
his stoica! genius hath liberally supplied him : and truly 
there are singular pieces in the philosophy of Zeno, and 
doctrine of the stoicks, which I perceive, delivered in a 
pulpit, pass for current divinity: yet herein are they in 
extremeSy that can allow a man to be his own assassin, 
and so highly extol the end and suicide of Cato. This is 
indeed not tò fear death, but yet to be afraid of life. It is 
a brave act of valour to contemn death ; but, where life is 
more terrible than death, it is then the truest valour to 
dare to live : and herein religion hath taught us a noble 
example ; for ali the valiant acts of Curtius, Scaevola, or 
Codrus, do not parallel, or match, that one of Job ; and 
sure there is no torture to the rack of a disease, nor any 
poniards in death itself, like those in the way or prologue 
unto it " Emori nolo, sed me esse mortuum nihil curo; " 
I would not die, but care not to be dead. Were I of 
Caesar's religion, I should be of his desires, and wish 
rather to go off at one blow, than to be sawed'in pieces 
by the grating torture of a disease. Men that look no 
further than their outsides, think health an appertenance 
unto life, and quarrel with their constitutions for being 
sick; but I, that have examined the parts of man, and 
know upon what tender fìlaments that fabrick hangs, do 
wonder that we are not always so ; and, considering the 
thousand doors that lead to death, do thank my God that 
we can die but once. 'Tis not only the mischief of dis- 
eases, and the villany of poisons, that make an end of us : 
we vainly accuse the fury of guns, and the new inventions 
of death : — it is in the power of every hand to destroy us, 
and we are beholden unto every one we meet, he doth not 
kill US. There is therefore but one comfort left, that 
though it be in the power of the weakest arm to take 
away life, it is not in the strongest to deprive us of death. 
God would not exempt himself from that ; the misery of 
immortality in the flesh he undertook not, that was im- 
mortal. Certainly there is no happiness within this circle 
of flesh ; nor is it in the opticks of these eyes to behold 
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felicity. The first day of our jubilee is death ; the devil 
hath therefore faìled of his desires ; we are happier with 
death than we should have been without it : there is no 
misery but in himself, where there is no end of misery ; 
and so ìndeed, in his own sense, the stoick is in the right. 
He forgets that he can die, who complains of misery : we 
are in the power of no calamity while death is in our own. 
SecL 45.— Now, besides this literal and positive kind of 
death, there are others whereof divines make mention, 
and those, I think, not merely metaphorical, as mortifi- 
cation, dying unto sin and the world. Therefore, I say, 
every man hath a doublé horoscope : one of his humanity, 
— his birth, another of his Christianity, — ^his baptism: 
and from this do I computo or calculate my nativity ; 
not reckoning those hoi'ce combustcB^ and odd days, or 
esteeming myself anything, before I was my Saviour's 
and enrolled in the register of Christ. Whosoever enjoys 
not this life, I count him but an apparition, though he wear 
about him the sensible affections of fiesh. In these mora! 
acceptions, the way to be immortai is to die daily ; nor 
can I think I have the true theory of death, when I con- 
template a skuU or behold a skeleton with those vulgar 
imaginations it casts upon us. I have therefore cnhirgcd 
that common memento mori into a more Christian memo- 
randum, memento guatuor novissima^ — those four inevit- 
able points of us ali, death, judgment, heaven, and hell. 
Neither did the contemplations of the heathens rest in 
their graves, without a further thought, of Rhadamanth 
or some judicial proceeding after death, though in another 
way, and upon suggestion of their naturai reasons. I 
cannot but marvel from what sibyl or oracle they stole 
the prophecy of the world's destruction by fire, or whence 
Lucan leamed to say — 

" Communis mundo superest rogus^ ossibus astra 
Misturus " ♦ 

There yet remains to th' world one common fire, 
Wherein our bones with stars shall make one pyre. 

1 believe the world grows near its end ; yet is neither old 
nor decayed, nor will ever perish upon the ruins of its own 
prìnciples. As the work ot creation was above nature, so 

♦ Phanalia^ vii. 814. 
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is its adversary, annihilatìon ; without which the world 
hath not its end, but its mutation. Now, what force 
should be able to consume it thus far, without the breath 
of God, which is the truest consuming flame, my philo- 
sophy cannot inforni me. Some believe there went not a 
mmute to the world's creation, nor shall there go to its 
destruction; those six days, so punctually descrìbed, 
make not to them one moment, but rather seem to mani- 
fest the method and idea of that great work of the intellect 
of God than the manner how he proceeded in its opera- 
tion. I cannot dream that there should be at the last day 
any such judicial proceeding, or calling to the bar, as 
indeed the Scripture seems to imply, and the literal com- 
mentators do conceive : for unspeakable mysteries in the 
Scrìptures are often delivered in a vulgar and illustrative 
way, and, being written unto man, are delivered, not as 
they truly are, but as they may be understood ; wherein, 
notwithstanding, the different interpretations according 
to different capacities may stand fìrm with our devotion, 
nor be anv way prejudical to each single edifìcation. 

SecL 46. — Now, to determine the day and year of this 
inevitable time, is not only convincible and statute mad- 
ness, but also manifest impiety. • How shall we interpret 
Elias's six thousand years, or imagine the secret com- 
municated to a Rabbi which God hath denied unto bis 
angels ? It had been an excellent quaere to bave posed 
the devil of Delphos, and must needs bave forced him to 
some strange amphibology. It hath not only mocked the 
predictions of sundry astrologers in ages past, . but the 
prophecies of many melancholy heads in these present ; 
who, neither understanding reasonably things past nor 
present, pretend a knowledge of things to come ; heads 
ordained only to manifest the incredible effects of melan- 
choly and to fulfil old prophecies,* rather than be the 
authors of new. " In those days there shall come wars 
and rumours of wars " to me seems no prophecy, but a 
Constant truth in ali times verified since it was pro- 
nounced. " There shall be signs in the moon and stars ; " 
how Comes he then like a thief in the night, when he gives 
an item of his coming? That common sign, drawn from the 
revelation of antichrist, is as obscure as any ; in our com- 
mon compute he hath been come these many years ; but, 

* " In those days there shall come liars and false prophets," 
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for my own part, to speak freely, I am half of opinion that 
antichrist is the philosopher's stone in divinity, for the 
discovery and invention whereof, though there be pre- 
scribed rules, and probable inductions, yet hath hardly 
any man attained the perfect discovery thereof. That 
general opinion, that the world grows near its end, hath 
possessed ali ages past as nearly as ours. I am afraid 
that the souls that now depart cannot escape that linger- 
ing expostulation of the saints under the aitar, " quousque. 
Domine f^ how long, O Lord? and groan in the expecta- 
tion of the great jubilee. 

SecL 47. — This is the day that must make good that 
great attribute of God, his justice; that must reconcile 
those unanswerable doubts that torment the wisest un- 
derstandings ; and reduce those seeming inequalities and 
respective distributions in this world, to an equality and 
recompensive justice in the next. This is that one day, 
that shall include and comprehend ali that went before 
it ; wherein, as in the last scene, ali the actors must enter, 
to complete and make up the catastrophe of this great 
piece. This is the day whose memory hath only power 
to make us honest in the dark, and to be virtuous without 
a wìtness. " Ipsa sui pretium virtus sibi^ that virtue js 
her own reward, is but a cold principle, and not able to 
maintain our variable resolutions in a Constant and settled 
way of goodness. I have practised that honest artifice of 
Seneca, and, in my retired and solitary imaginations to 
detain me from the foulness of vice, have fancied to my- 
self the presence of my dear and worthiest friends, before 
whom 1 should lose my head rather than be vicious ; yet 
herein I found that there was nought but moral honesty ; 
and this was not to be virtuous for his sake who must 
reward us at the last. I have tried if I could reach that 
great resolution of his, to be honest without a thought of 
heaven or hell ; and, indeed I found, upon a naturai in- 
clination, and inbred loyalty unto virtue, that I could 
serve her without a livery, yet not in that resolved and 
venerable way, but that the frailty of my nature, upon an 
easy temptation, might be induced to forget her. The 
life, therefore, and spirit of ali our actions is the resurrec- 
tion, and a stable apprehension that our ashes shall enjoy 
the fruit of our pious endeavours ; without this, ali religion 
is a fallacy, and those impieties of Lucian, Euripides, and 

I) 
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Julian, are no blasphemies, but subtile verities; and 
atheists bave been the only philosophers. 

SecL 48. — How shall the dead arise, is no question of 
my faith; to believe only possibilities is not faith, but 
mere philosophy. Many things are true in divinity, which 
are neither inducible by reason nor confirmable by sense ; 
and many things in philosophy confirmable by sense, yet 
not inducible by reason. Thus it is impossible, by any 
solid or demonstrative reasons, to persuade a man to be- 
lieve the conversion of the needle to the north ; though 
this be possible and true, and easily credible, upon a 
single experiment unto the sense. I believe that our 
estranged and divided ashes shall unite again ; that our 
separated dust, after so many pilgrimages and transfor- 
mations into the parts of minerals, plants, animals, 
elements, shall, at the voice of God, return into their 
primitive shapes, and join again to make up their primary 
and predestinate forms. As at the creation there was a 
separation of that confused mass into its pieces ; so at 
the destruction thereof there shall be a separation into 
its distinct individuai. As, at the creation of the world, 
ali the distinct species that we behold lay involved in 
one mass, till the fruitful voice of God separated this 
united multitude into its several species, so, at the last 
day, when those corrupted relicks shall be scattered in 
the wilderness of forms, and seem to bave forgot their 
proper habits, God, by a powerful voice, shall command 
them back into their proper shapes, and cali them out by 
their single individuai. Then shall appear the fertility 
of Adam, and the magick of that sperm that hath dilated 
into so many millions. I bave often beheld, as a miracle, 
that artificizJ resurrection and revivification of mercury, 
how being mortified into a thousand shapes, it assumes 
again its own, and returns into its numerical self. Lqt us 
speak naturally, and like philosophers. The forms of 
alterable bodies in these sensible corruptions perish not ; 
nor, as we imagine, whoUy quit their mansions ; but retire 
and contract themselves into their secret and unaccess- 
ible parts ; where they may best protect themselves from 
the action of their antagonist. A plant or vegetable con- 
sumed to ashes to a contemplative and school-philosopher 
seems utterly destroyed, and the from to bave taken bis 
leave for ever; but to a sensible artist the forms are not 
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perished, but withdrawn into their incombustible part, 
where they lie secure from the action of that devouring 
element. This is made good by experience, which can 
from the ashes of a plant revive the plant, and from its 
cinders recali it into its stalk and leaves again. What 
the heart of man can do in these inferior pieces, what 
blasphemy is it to affirm the finger of God cannot do in 
those more perfect and sensible structures ! This is that 
mystical philosophy, from whence no true scholar be- 
comes an atheist, but from the visible effects of nature 
grò WS up a real divine, and beholds not in a dream, as 
Ezekiel, but in an ocular and visible object, the types of 
his resurrection. 

SecL 49. — Now, the necessary mansions of our restored 
selves are those two contrary and incompatible places we 
cali heaven and hell. To define them, or strictly to de- 
tennine what and where these are, surpasseth my divinity. 
That elegant apostle, which seemed to have a glimpse of 
heaven, hath left but a negative description thereof; 
which "neither eye hath seen, nor ear hath heard, nor 
can enter into the heart of man : " he was translated out 
of himself to behold it; but, being returned into him- 
self, could not express it. Saint John's description by 
emeralds, chrysolites, and precious stones, is too weak to 
express the material heaven we behold. Briefly, therefore, 
where the soul hath the full measure and complement 
of happiness ; where the boundless appetite of that spirit 
remains completely satisfied that it can neither desire 
addition nor alteration ; that, I think, is truly heaven : and 
this can only be in the enjoyment of that essence, whose 
infinite goodness is able to terminate the desires of itself, 
and the unsatiable wishes of ours. Wherever God will 
thus manifest himself, there is heaven, though within the 
circle of this sensible world. Thus, the soul of man may 
be in heaven anywhere, even within the limits of his own 
proper body ; and when it ceaseth to live in the body it 
may remain in its own soul, that is, its Creator. And 
thus we may say that St. Paul, whether in the body or 
out of the body, was yet in heaven. To place it in the 
empyreal, or beyond the tenth sphere, is to forget the 
world's destruction ; for when this sensible world shall be 
destroyed, ali shall then be here as it is now there, an 
empyreal heaven, a quasi vacuity; when to ask where 
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heaven is, is to demand where the presence of God is, or 
where we have the glory of that happy vision. Moses, 
that was bred up in ali the learning of the Egyptians, 
committed a gross absurdity in philosophy, when with 
these eyes of flesh he desired to see God, and petitioned 
his Maker, that is truth itself, to a contradiction. Those 
that imagine heaven and hell neighbours, and conceive a 
vicinity between those two extremes, upon consequence 
of the parable, where Dives discoursed with Lazarus, in 
Abraham's bosom, do too grossly conceive of those glori- 
fied creatures, whose eyes shall easily out-see the sun, 
and behold without perspective the extremest distances : 
for if there shall be, in our glorified eyes, the faculty of 
sight .and reception of objects, I could think the visible 
species there to be in as unlimitable a way as now the 
intellectuaL I grant that two bodies placed beyond the 
tenth sphere, or in a vacuity, according to Aristotle's 
philosophy, could not behold each other, because there 
wants a body or medium to hand and transport the 
visible rays of the object unto the sense ; but when there 
shall be a general defect of either medium to convey, or 
light to prepare and dispose that medium, and yet a per- 
fect vision, we must suspend the rules of our philosophy, 
and make ali good by a more absolute piece of opticks. 

Sect. 50. — 1 cannot teli how to sa,y that fìre is the 
essence of hell ; I know not what to make of purgatory, 
or conceive a flame that can either prey upon or purify 
the substance of a soul. Those flames of sulphur, men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, I take not to be understood of 
this present hell, but of that to come, where fìre shall 
make up the complement of our tortures, and have a 
body or subject whereon to manifest its tyranny. Some 
who have had the honour to be textuary in divinity are 
of opinion it shall be the same specificai firewith ours. 
This is hard to conceive, yet can I make good how even 
that may prey upon our bodies, and yet not consume us : 
for in this material world there are bodies that persist 
invincible in the powerfulest flames ; and though, by 
the action of fire, they fall into ignition and liquation, 
yet will they never suffer a destruction. I would gladly 
know how Moses, with an actual fire, calcined or burnt 
the golden calf into powder : for that mystical metal of 
gold, whose solary and celestìal nature I admire, ex- 
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posed unto the violence of fire, grows only hot, and 
liquefies, but consumeth not ; so when the consumable 
and volatile pieces of our bodies shall be refi ned into a 
more impregnable and fixed temper, like gold, thoiigh 
they Buffer from the action of flames, they shall never 
perish, but He immortai in the arms of fire. And surely, 
if this flame must suffer only by the action of this 
element, there will many bodies escape ; and not only 
heaven, but earth will not be at an end, but rather a 
beginning. For.at present it is not earth, but a com- 
position of fire, water, earth, and air ; but at that time, 
spoiled of these ingredients, it shall appear in a sub- 
stance more like itself, its ashes. Philosophers that 
opinioned the world's destruction by fire did never dream 
of annihilation, which is beyond the power of sublunary 
causes ; for the last and proper action of that element 
is but vitrification, or a reduction of a body into glass ; 
and therefore some of our chymicks facetiously affirm, 
that, at the last fire, ali shall be crystallized and rever- 
berated into glass, which is the utmost action of that 
element. Nor need we fear this term, annihilation, or 
wonder that God will destroy the works of his creation : 
for man subsistìng, who is, and will then truly appear, a 
microcosm, the world cannot be said to be destroyed. 
For the eyes of God, and perhaps also of our glorified 
selves, shall as really behold and contemplate the world, 
in its epitome or contracted essence, as now it doth at 
large and in its dilated substance. In the seed of a 
plant, to the eyes of God, and to the understanding of 
man, there exists, though in an invisible way, the perfect 
leaves, flowers, and fruit thereof ; for things that are in 
posse to the sense are actually existent to the under- 
standing. Thus God beholds ali things, who contem- 
plates as fuUy his works in their epitome as in their full 
volume, and beheld as amply the whole world, in that 
little compendium of the sixth day, as in the scattered 
and dilated pieces of those five before. 

Sect, 51.— Men commonly set forth the torments of hell 
by fire, and the extremìty of corporal afflictions, and 
describe hell in the same method that Mahomet doth 
heaven. This indeed ijiakes a noise, and drums in 
popular ears : but if this be the terrible piece thereof, it 
is not worthy to stand 131 diameter with heaven, whose 
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happiness consists in that part that is best able to com- 
prehend it, that immortai essence, that translated divinity 
and colony of God, the soul. Surely, though we place 
hell under earth, the deviPs walk and purlieu is about 
it. Men speak too popularly who place it in those 
flaming mountains, which to grosser apprehensions re- 
present hell. The heart of man is the place the devils 
dwell in ; I feel sometimes a hell within myself : Lucifer 
keeps his court in my breast ; Legion is revived in me. 
There are as many hells as Anaxagoras conceited 
worlds. There was more than one hell in Magdalene, 
when there were seven devils ; for every devil is an hell 
unto himself, he holds enough of torture in his own 
ubi; and needs not the miserj' of circumference to afflict 
him : and thus, a distracted conscience here is a shadow 
or introduction unto hell hereafter. Who can but pity 
the merciful intention of those hands that do destroy 
themselves .«^ The devil, were it in his power, would do 
the like ; which being impossible, his miseries are end- 
less, and he sufifers most in that attribute wherein he is 
impassible, his immortality. 

Sect, 52. — I thank God, and with joy I mention it, 
I was never afraid of hell, nor aver grew pale at the 
description of that place. I have so fixed my contempla- 
tions on heaven, that I have almost forgot the idea of 
hell ; and am afraid rather to lose the joys of the one 
than endure the misery of the other : to be deprived of 
them is a perfect hell, and needs methinks no addition 
to complete our afflictions. That terrible term hath 
never detained me from sin, nor do I owe any good 
action to the name thereof. I fear God, yet am not 
afraid of him ; his mercies make me ashamed of my 
sins, before his judgments afraid thereof : these are the 
forced and secondary method of his wisdom, which he 
useth but as the last remedy, and upon provocation ; — 
a course rather to deter the wicked than incite the 
virtuous to his worship. I can hardly think there was 
ever any scared into heaven ; they go the fairest way to 
heaven that would serve God without a hell : other mer- 
cenaries, that crouch unto him in fear of hell, though they 
term themselves the servants, are indeed but the slaves, 
of the Almighty. 

Sect 53. — ^And to be true, and speak my soul, when I 
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survey the occurrences of my life, and cali into account 
the finger of God, I can perceive nothing but an abyss 
and mass of mercies, either in general to mankind, or in 
particular to myself. And, whether out of the prejudice 
of my affection, or an inverting and partial conceit of 
his mercies, I know not, — but those whkh others term 
crosses, afflictions, judgments, misfortunfes, to me, who 
inquire further into them than their visible effects, they 
both appear, and in event have ever proved, the secret 
and dissembled favours of his affection. It is a singular 
piece of wisdom to apprehend truly, and without passion, 
the Works of God, and so well to distinguish his justice 
from his mercy as not to miscall those noble attributes ; 
yet it is likewise an honest piece of logick so to dispute 
and argue the proceedings of God as to distinguish even 
his judgments into mercies. For God is merciful unto 
ali, because better to the worst than the best deserve ; 
and to say he punisheth none in this world, though it 
be a paradox, is no absurdity. To one that hath com- 
mitted murder, if the judge should only ordain a fine, 
it were a madness to cali this a punishment, and to re- 
pine at the sentence, rather than admire the clemency 
of the judge. Thus, our ofifences being mortai, and 
desei-ving not only death but damnation, if the goodness 
of God be content to traverse and pass them over with 
a loss, misfortune, or disease ; what frenzy were it to 
term this a punishment, rather than an extremity of 
mercy, and to groan under the rod of his judgments 
rather than admire the sceptre of his mercies ! There- 
fore to adore, honour, and admire him, is a debt of grati- 
tude due from the obligation of our nature, states, and 
conditions : and with these thoughts he that knows them 
best will not deny that I adore him. That I obtain 
heaven, and the bliss thereof, is accidental, and not the 
intended work of my devotion ; it being a felicity I can 
neither think to deserve nor scarce in modesty to expect. 
For these two ends of us ali, either as rewards or punish- 
ments, are mercifully ordained and disproportionably dis- 
posed unto our actions ; the one being so far beyond our 
deserts, the other so infinitely below our demerits. 

Secf, 54. — There is no salvation to those that believe 
not in Christ ; that is, say some, since his nativity, and, 
as divinity affìrmeth, before also ; which makes me much 
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apprehend the end of those honest worthies and philoso- 
phers which died before his incarnation. It is hard to 
place those souis in hell, whose worthy lives do teach us 
virtue on earth. Methinks, among those many subdivi*- 
sions of hell, there might have been one limbo left for 
these. What a strange vision will it be to see their 
poetica] fictions converted into verities, and their 
imagined and fancied furies into real devils! How 
strange to them will sound the history of Adam, when 
they shall suffer for him they never heard of ! When 
they who derive their genealogy from the gods, shall 
know they are the unhappy issue of sinful man ! It is 
an insolent part of reason, to controvert the works of 
God, or question the justice of his proceedings. Could 
humility teach others, as it hath instructed me, to con- 
template the infinite and incomprehensible distance be- 
twixt the Creator and the creature ; or did we seriously 
perpend that one simile of St. Paul, " Shall the vessel say 
to the potter, why hast thou made me thùs?" it would 
prevent these arrogant disputes of reason : nor would we 
argue the definitive sentence of God, either to heaven or 
hell. Men that live according to the right rule and law 
of reason, live but in their own kind, as beasts do in 
theirs ; who justly obey the prescript of their natures, 
and therefore oannot reasonably demand a reward of 
their actions, as only obeying the naturai dictates of their 
reason. It will, therefore, and must at last appear, that 
ali salvation is through Christ ; which verity, I fear, these 
great examples of virtue must confirm, and make it good 
how the perfectest actions of earth have no title or claim 
unto heaven. 

Sect 55. — Nor truly do I think the lives of these, or of 
any other, were ever correspondent, or in ali points con- 
formable, unto their doctrines. It is evident that Aristotle 
transgressed the rule of his own ethicks; the stoicks, 
that condemn passion, and command a man to laugh in 
Phalaris's bull, could not endure without a groan a fit 
of the stone or colick. The scepticks, that affirmed they 
knew nothing, even in that opinion confute themselves, 
and thought they knew more than ali the world beside. 
Diogenes I hold to be the most vain-glorioUs man of his 
time, and more ambitious in refusìng ali honours, than 
Alexander in rejecting none. Vice and the devil put a 
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fallacy upon our reasons ; and, provokìng us too hastìly 
to run from it, entangle and profound us deeper in it. 
The duke of Venice, that weds himself unto the sea, by 
a ring of gold, I will not accuse of prodigality, because 
it is a solemnity of good use and consequence in the 
state : but the philosopher, that threw his money into the 
sea to avoid avarice, was a notorious prodigai. There 
is no road or ready way to virtue ; it is not an easy point 
of art to disentangle ourselves from this riddle or web of 
sin. To perfect virtue, as to religion, there is required a 
panoplia^ or complete armour ; that whilst we lie at dose 
ward against one vice, we lie not open to the veney of 
another. And indeed wiser discretions, that have the 
thread of reason to conduct them, offend without a par- 
don; whereas under heads may stumble without dis- 
honour. There go so many circumstances to piece up 
one good action, that it is a lesson to be good, and we 
are forced to be virtuous by the book. Again, the prac- 
tice of men holds not an equal pace, yea and often runs 
counter to their theory ; we naturally know what is good, 
but naturally pursue what is evil : the rhetorick wherewith 
I persuade another cannot persuade myself. There is a 
depraved appetite in us, that will with patience hear the 
learned instructions of reason, but yet perform no further 
than agrees to its own irregular humour. In brief, we ali 
are monsters ; that is, a composition of man and beast : 
wherein we must endeavour to be as the poets fancy that 
wise man, Chiron; that is, to have the region of man 
above that of beast, and sense to sit but at the feet of 
reason. Lastly, I do desire with God that ali, but yet 
afifirm with men that few, shall know salvation, — that the 
bridge is narrow, the passage strait unto life : yet those 
who do confine the church of God either to particular 
nations, churches, or families, have made it far narrower 
than our Saviour ever meant it. 

SecL 56. — The vulgarity of those judgments that wrap 
the church of God in Strabo's cloak, and restrain it unto 
Europe, seem to me as bad geographers as Alexander, 
who thought he had conquered ali the world, when he 
had not subdued the half of anv part thereof. For we 
cannot deny the church of God both in Asia and Africa, 
if we do not forget the peregrinations of the apostles, the 
deaths of the mart3rrs, the sessions of many and (even in 
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our refonned judgment) lawful councils, held in those 
parts in the minority and nonage of ours. Nor must a 
few differences, more remarkable in the eyes of man than, 
perhaps, in the judgment of God, excommunicate from 
heaven one another ; much less those Christians who are 
in a manner ali martyrs, maintaining their faith in a noble 
way of persecution, and serving God in the fire, whereas 
we honour him in the sunshine. 

'Tis true, we ali hold there is a number of elect, and 
many to be saved ; yet, talee our opinions together, and 
from the confusion thereof, there will be no such thing as 
salvation, nor shall any one be saved; for, first, the 
church of Rome condemneth us ; we likewise them ; the 
sub-reformists and sectaries sentence the doctrine of our 
church as damnable; the atomist, or familist, repro- 
bates ali these ; and ali these, them again. Thus, whilst 
the mercies of God do promise us heaven, our conceits 
and opinions exclude us from that place. There must be 
therefore more than one St. Peter; particular churches 
and sects usurp the gates of heaven, and tum the key 
against each other; and thus we go to heaven against 
each other's wills, conceits, and opinions, and, with as 
much uncharity as ignorance, do err, I fear, in points noi 
only of our own, but one another's salvation. 

Sect 57. — I believe many are saved who to man seem 
reprobated, and many are reprobated who in the opinion 
and sentence of man stand elected. There wìll appear, at 
the last day, strange and unexpected examples, both of 
his justice and his mercy ; and, therefore, to defìne either 
is foUy in man, and insolency even in the devils. Those 
acute and subtile spirits, in ali their sagacit}', can hardly 
divine who shall be saved ; which if they could prognos- 
tick, their labour were at an end, nor need they compass 
the earth, seeking whom they may devour. Those who, 
upon a rigid application of the law, sentence Solomon 
unto damnation, condemn not only him, but themselves, 
and the whole world ; for by the letter and written word 
of God, we are without exception in the state of death : 
but there is a prerogative of God, and an arbitrary plea- 
sure above the letter of his own law, by which alone we 
can pretend unto salvation, and through which Solomon 
might be as easily saved as those who condemn him. 

Sect. 58. — The number of those who pretend unto 
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salvation, and those infinite swarms who think to pass 
through the eye of this needle, have much amazed me. 
That name and compellation of "little flock" doth not 
comfort, but deject, my devotion; especially when I re- 
flect upon mine own unworthiness, wherein, according to 
my humble apprehensions, I am below them ali, I believe 
there shall never be an anarchy in heaven ; but, as there 
are hierarchies amongst the angels, so shall there be 
degrees of priority amongst the saints. Yet is it, I pro- 
test, beyond my ambition to aspire unto the first ranks ; 
my desires only are, and I shall be happy therein, to be 
but the last man, and bring up the rear in heaven. 

Sect, 59.— Again, I am confident, and fuUy persuaded, 
yet dare not take my oath, of my salvation. I am, as it 
were, sure, and do believe without ali doubt, that there is 
such a city as Constantinople ; yet, for me to take my 
oath thereon were a kind of perjury, because I hold no 
infallible warrant from my own sense to confirm me in 
the certainty thereof. And truly, though many pretend to 
an absolute certainty of their salvation, yet when an 
humble soul shall contemplate our own unworthiness, 
she shall meet with many doubts, and suddenly find how 
little we stand in need of the precept of St. Paul, "Work 
out your salvation withfear and trembling^ That which 
is the cause of my election, I hold to be the cause of my 
salvation, which was the mercy and beneplacit of God, 
before I was, or the foundation of the world. " Before 
Abraham was, I am," is the saying of Christ, yet is it true 
in some sense if I say it of myself ; for I was not only 
before myself but Adam, that is, in the idea of God, and 
the decree of that synod held from ali etemity. And in 
this sense, I say,- the world was before the creation, and 
at an end before it had a beginning. And thus was I dead 
before I was alive ; though my grave be England, my 
dying place was Paradise ; and Ève miscarried of me, 
before she conceived of Gain. 

Sect, 60. — Insolent zeals, that do decry good works and 
rely only upon faith, take not away merit : for, depending 
upon the efficacy of their faith, they enforce the condition 
of God, and in a more sophistical way do seem to chal- 
lenge heaven. It was decreed by God that only those 
that lapped in the water like dogs, should have the 
honour to destroy the Midianites ; yet could none of those 
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justly challenge, or imagine he deserved, that honour 
thereupon. I do not deny but that true faith, and such as 
God requires, is not only a mark or token, but also a 
means, of our salvation; but, where to find this, is as 
obscure to me as my last end. And if our Saviour couid 
object, unto his own disciples and favourites, a faith 
that, to the quantity of a grain of mustard seed, is able to 
remove mountains ; surely that which we boast of is not 
anything, or, at the most, but a remove from nothing. 

This is the tenour of my belief ; wherein, though there 
be many things singular, and to the humour of my irre- 
gular self, yet, if they square not with maturer judgments, 
I disclaim them, and do no further favour them than the 
learned and best judgments shall authorize them. 
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PART THE SECOND, 

SecL I. — Now, for that other virtue of charity, without 
which faith is a mere notion and of no exìstence, I have 
ever endeavoured to nourish the merciful disposition and 
humane inclination I borrowed from my parents, and 
regulate it to the written and prescribed laws of charity. 
And, if I hold the true anatomy of myself, I am deli- 
neated and naturally framed to such a piece of virtue, — 
for I am of a constitutìon so general that it consorts and 
sympathizeth with ali things; I have no antipathy, or 
rather idiosyncrasy, in diet, humour, air, anything. I 
wonder not at the French for their dishes of frogs, snails, 
and toadstools, nor at the Jews for locusts and grasshop- 
pers ; but, being amongst them, make them my common 
viands; sUid I find they agree with-my stomach as well 
as theirs. I could digest a salad gathered in a church- 
yard as well as in a garden. I cannot start at the pre- 
sence of a serpent, scorpion, lizard, or salamander ; at the 
sight of a toad or viper, I find in me no desire to take 
up a stone to destroy them. I feel not in myself those 
common antipathies that I can discover in others : those 
national repugnances do not touch me, nor do I behold 
with prejudice the French, Italian, Spaniard, or Dutch ; 
but, where I find their actions in balance with my coun- 
trymen's, I honour, love, and embrace them, in the same 
degree. I was bom in the eighth climate, but seem to be 
framed and constellated unto ali. I am no plant that will 
not prosper put of a garden. Ali places, ali airs, make 
unto me one country ; I am in England everywhere, and 
under any meridian. I have been shipwrecked, yet am 
not enemy with the sea or winds ; I can study, play, or 
sleep, in a tempest. In brief I am averse from nothing : 
my conscience would give me the lie if I should say I 
absolutely detest or hate any essence, but the devil ; or 
so at least abhor anything, but that we might come to 
composition. If there be any among those common ob- 
jects of hatred I do contemn and laugh at, it is that 
great enemy of reason, virtue, and religion, the multitude ; 
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that numerous piece of monstrosity, which, taken asunder, 
seem men, and the reasonable creatures of God, but, con- 
fused together, make but one great beast, and a monstro- 
sity more prodigious than Hydra. It is no breach of 
charity to cali these fools ; it is the style ali holy writers 
have aflforded them, set down by Solomon in canonical 
Scripture, and a point of our faith to believé so. Neither 
in the name of multitude do I only include the base and 
minor sort of peonie : there is a rabbie even amongst the 
gentry; a sort of plebeian heads, whose fancy moves 
with the sanie wheel as these; men in the same level 
with mechanicks, though their fortunes do somewhat gild 
their infirmities, and their purses compound for their 
foUies. But, as in casting account three or four men to- 
gether come short in account of one man placed by 
himself below them, so neither are a troop of these 
ignorant Doradoes of that true esteem and value as 
many a forlom person, whose condition doth place him 
below their feet. Let us speak like politicians ; there is 
a nobility without heraldry, a naturai dignity, whereby one 
man is ranked with another, another filed before him, 
according to the quality of his desert, and pre-eminence of 
his good parts. Though the corruption of these times, 
and the bias of present practice, wheel another way, thus 
it was in the first and primitive commonwealths, and is 
yet in the integrity and cradle of well-ordered polities: 
till corruption getteth ground ; — pruder desires labouring 
after that which wiser considerations contemn ;— every 
one having a liberty to amass and heap up riches, and 
they a licence or faculty to do or purchase anything. 

Sect 2.~This general and indifferent temper of mine 
doth more nearly dispose me to this noble virtue. It is 
a happiness to be born and framed unto virtue, and to 
grow up from the seeds of nature, rather than the inocu- 
lations and forced grafts of education : yet, if we are 
directed only by our particular natures, and regulate our 
inclinations by no higher rule than that of our reasons, 
we are but moralists ; divinity will stili cali us heathens. 
Therefore this great work of charity must have other 
motives, ends, and impulsions. I give no alms to satisfy 
the hunger of my brother, but to fulfil and accomplish the 
will and command of my God ; I draw not my purse 
for his sake that demands it, but his that enjoined it ; I 
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relieve no man upon the rhetorick of his miseries, nor to 
content mine own commiserating disposition ; for this is 
stili but moral charity, and an act that oweth more to 
passion than reason. He that relieves another upon the 
bare suggestion and bowels of pity doth not this so much 
for his sake as for his own : for by compassion we make 
another's misery our own ; and so, by relieving them, we 
relieve ourselves also. It is as erroneous a conceit to 
redress other men's misfortunes upon the common con- 
siderations of merciful natures, that it may be one day 
our own case ; for this is a sinister and politick kind of 
charity, whereby we seem to bespeak the pities of men in 
the like occasions. And truly I have observed that those 
professed eleemosynaries, though in a crowd or multitude, 
do yet direct and place their petitions on a few and selected 
persons ; there is surely a physiognomy, which those ex- 
perienced and master mendicants observe, whereby they 
mstantly discover a merciful aspect, and will single out 
a face, wherein they spy the signatures and marks of 
mercy. For there are mystically in our faces certain 
characters which carry in them the motto of our souls, 
wherein he that can read A, B, C, may read our natures. 
I hold, moreover, that there is a phytognomy, or physi- 
ognomy, not only of men, but of plants and vegetables ; 
and in every one of them some outward figures which 
bang as signs or bushes of their inward forms. The 
fìnger of God hath left an inscription upon ali his works, 
not graphical, or composed of letters, but of their several 
forms, constitutions, parts, and operations, which, aptly 
joined together, do msike one word that doth express their 
natures. By these letters God calls the stars by their 
names; and by this alphabet Adam assigned to every 
creature a name peculiar to its nature. Now, there are, 
besides these characters in our faces, certain mystical 
figures in our hands, which I dare not cali mere dashes, 
strokes à la volée or at random, because delineated by a 
pencil that never works in vain ; and hereof I take more 
particular notice, because I carry that in mine own band 
which I could never read of nor discover in another. 
Aristotle, I confess, in his acute and singular book of 
physiognomy, hath made no mention of chiromancy: 
yet I believe the Egyptians, who were nearer addicted to 
those abstruse and mystical sciences, had a knowledge 
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therein : to which those vagabond and counterfeit Kgyp- 
tians did after pretend, and perhaps retained a few 
corrupted prìnciples, which sometimes mìght verify their 
prognosticks. 

It is the common wonder of ali men, how, among so 
many millions of faces, there should be none alike : now, 
contrary, I wonder as much how there should be any. 
He that shall consider how many thousand several 
words have been carelessly and without study composed 
out of twenty-four letters ; withal, how many hundred 
lines there are to be drawn in the fabrick of one man ; 
shall easily find that this variety is necessary: and it 
will be very hard that they shall so concur as to make 
one portrait like another. Let a painter carelessly limn 
out a million of faces, and you shall fìnd them ali dif- 
ferent ; yea, let him have his copy before him, yet, after 
ali his art, there will remain a sensible distinction : for 
the pattern or example of everything is the perfectest 
in that kind, whereof we stili come short, though we 
transcend or go beyond it ; because herein it is wide, 
and agrees not in ali points unto its copy. Nor doth the 
similitude of creatures dìsparage the variety of nature, 
nor any way confound the works of God. For even in 
things alike there is dìversity ; and those that do seem 
to accord do mànifestly disagree. And thus is man like 
God ; for in the same things that we resemble him we 
are utterly different from him. There was never any- 
thìng so like another as in ali points to concur ; there 
will ever some reserved difference slip in to prevent the 
identity ; without which two several things would not be 
alike, but the same, which is impossible. 

SecL 3. — But, to return from philosophy to charity, I 
hold not so narrow a conceit of this virtue as to con- 
ceive that to give alms is only to be charitable, or think 
a piece of liberality can comprehend the total of charity. 
Divinity. hath wisely divided the act thereof into many 
branches, and hath taught us, in this narrow way, many 
paths unto goodness ; as many ways as we may do good, 
so many ways we may be charitable. There are in- 
firmities not only of body, but of soul and fortunes, 
which do require the merciful band of our abilities. I 
cannot contemn a man for ignorance, but behold him 
with as much pity as I do Lazarus. It is no greater 
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charìty to clothe his body than apparel the nakedness 
of his soul. It is an honourable object to see the reasons 
of other men wear our liveries, and their borrowed under- 
standings do homage to the bounty of ours. It is the 
cheapest way of beneficence, and, like the naturai charity 
of the sun, illuminates another without obscuring itself. 
To be reserved and caitiff in this part of goodness is the 
sordidest piece of covetousness, and more contemptible 
than the pecuniary avarice. To this (as calHng myself 
a scholar) I am oblige'd by the duty of my condition. I 
make not therefore my head a grave, but a treasure of 
knowledge. I intend no monopoly, but a community in 
learning. I study not for my own sake only, but for 
theirs tnat study not for themselves. I envy no man that 
knows more than myself, but pity them that know less. 
I instruct no man as an exercise of my knowledge, or 
with an intent rather to nourish and keep it alive in mine 
own head than beget and propagate it in his. And, in 
the midst of ali my endeavours, there is but one thought 
that dejects me, that my acquired parts must perish with 
myself, nor can be legacied among my horioured friends. 
I cannot fall out or contemn a man for an error, or con- 
ceive why a difference in Opinion should divide an affec- 
tion ; for controversies, disputes, and argumentations, 
both in philosophy and in divinity, if they meet with 
discreet and peaceable natures, do not infringe the laws 
of charity. In ali disputes, so much as there is of 
passion, so much there is of nothing to the purpose ; for 
then reason, like a bad hound, spends upon a false scent, 
and forsakes the question first started. And this is one 
reason why controversies are never determined ; for, 
though they be amply proposed, they are scarce at ali 
handled ; they do so swell with unnecessary digressions ; 
and the parenthesis on the party is often as large as the 
main discourse upon the slrbject. The foundations of 
religion are already established, and the principles of 
salvation subscribed^ito by ali. There remain not 
many controversies wiFthy a passion, and yet never any 
dispute without, not only in divinity but inferior arts. 
What a ^arpaxofjLvofiaxlcL and hot skirmish is betwixt S. 
and T. in Lucian ! How do grammarians hack and 
slash for the genitive case in Jupiter ! How do they 
break their own pates to salve that of Priscian ! ^^Si 
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/orel in terris, riderei DetnocritusJ^ Yea, even amongst 
wiser militants, how many wounds have been given and 
credits slain, for the poor victory of an opinion, or beg- 
garly conquest of a distinction ! Scholars are men of 
peace ; they bear no arms, but their tongues are sharper 
than Àctius's razor ; their pens carry farther, and give 
a louder report than thunder. I had rather stand in the 
shock of a basilisk than in the fury of a merciless 
pen. It is not mere zeal to learning, or devotion to the 
muses, that wiser princes patron the arts, and carry an 
indulgent aspect unto scholars ; but a desire to have their 
names eternized by the memory of their writings, and a 
fear of the revengeful pen of succeeding ages : for these 
are the men that, when they have played their parts, and 
had their exits^ must step out and give the moral of their 
scenes, and deliver unto posterity an inventory of their 
vìrtues and vices. And surely there goes a great deal of 
conscience to the compiling of an history : there is no 
reproach to the scandal of a story ; it is such an authen- 
tick kind of falsehood, that with authority belies our good 
names to ali nations and posterity. 

Sect ^ — There is another offence unto charity, which 
no author hath ever written of, and few take notice of, 
and that's the reproach, not of whole professions, mys- 
teries, and conditions, but of whole nations, wherein by 
opprobrious epithets we miscall each other, and, by an 
uncharitable logick, from a disposition in a few, conclude 
a habit in ali. 

Le mutin Anglois, et le bravache Escossois 
Le bougre Italien, et le fol Fran9ois ; 
Le poltron Romain, le larron de Gascogne, 
L*Espagnol superbe, et rAUeman yvrogne. 

St. Paul, that calls the Cretians liars, doth it but in- 
directly, and upon quotation of their own poet. It is as 
bloody a thought in one way as Nero's was in another. 
For by a word we wound a thousand, and at one blow 
assassin the honour of a nation. It is as complete a piece 
of madness to miscall and rave against the times; or 
think to recali men to reason by a fit of passion. Demo- 
critus, that thought to laugh the times into goodness, 
seems to me as deeply hypochondriack as Heraclitus, 
that bewailed them. It moves not my spleen to behold 
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the multitude in their proper humours ; that is, in their 
fits of foUy and madness, as well understanding that wis- 
dom is not profaned unto the world ; and it is the privi- 
lege of a few to be virtuous. They that endeavour to 
abolish vice destroy also virtue; for contraries, though 
they destroy one another, are yet the life of one another. 
Thus virtue (abolish vice) is an idea. Again, the com- 
munity of sin doth not disparage goodness; for, when 
vice gains upon the major part, virtue, in whom it re- 
mai ns, becomes more excellent, and, being lost in some, 
multiplies its goodness in others, which remain untouched, 
and persist entire in the general inundation. I can there- 
fore behold vice without a satire, content only with an 
admonition, or instructive reprehension ; for noblenatures, 
and such as are capable of goodness, are railed into vice, 
that might as easily be admonished into virtue; and we 
should be ali so far the orators of goodness as to protect 
her from the power of vice, and maintain the cause of 
injured truth. No man can justly censure or condemn 
another; because, indeed, no man truly knows another. 
This I perceive in myself ; for I am in the dark to ali the 
world, and my nearest friends behold me but in a cloud. 
Those that know me but superficially think less of me 
than I do of myself; those of my near acquaintance think 
more ; God who truly knows me, knows that I am 
nothing : for he only beholds me, and ali the world, who 
looks not on us through a derived ray, or a trajection of 
a sensible species, but beholds the substance without the 
help of accidents, and the forms of things, as we their 
operations. Further, no man can judge another, because 
no man knows himself ; for we censure others but as they 
disagree from that humour which we fancy laudable in 
ourselves, and commend others but for that wherein they 
seem to quadrate and consent with us. So that in con- 
clusion, ali is but that we ali condemn, self-love. *Tis the 
general complaint of these times, and perhaps of those 
past, that charity grows cold; which I perceive most 
verifìed in those which most do manifest the fìres and 
flames of zeal; for it is a virtue that best agrees with 
coldest natures, and such as are complexioned for humi- 
lity. But how shall we expect charity towards others, 
when we are uncharìtable to ourselves ? " Charity beg^ns 
at hom^" is the voice of the world; yet is every man 
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his greatest enemy, and as it were his own executioner. 
^*^ Non occides^^ is the commandment of God, yet scarce 
observed by any man; for I perceive every man is his 
own Atropos, and lends a hand to cut the thread of his 
own days. Gain was not therefore the first murderer, but 
Adam, who brought in death; whereof he beheld the 
practice and example in his own son Abel ; and saw that 
verified in the experience of another which faith could 
not persuade him in the theory of himself. 

Sect. 5. — There is, I think, no man that apprehends his 
own miseries less than myself ; and nom^an that so nearly 
apprehends another's. I could lose anawaa without a 
tear, and with few groans, methinks, be quartered into 
pieces ; yet can I weep most seriously at a play, and re- 
ceive with a true passion the counterfeit griefs of those 
known and professed impostures. It is a barbarous part 
of inhumanity to add unto any afflicted parties misery, or 
endeavour to multiply in any man a passion whose single 
nature is already above his patience. This was the greatest 
affliction of Job, and those oblique expostulations of his 
friends a deeper injury than the down-right blows of the 
de vii. It is not the tears of our own eyes only, but of our 
friends also, that do exhaust the current of our sorrows ; 
which, falling into many streams, runs more peaceably, 
and is contented with a narrower channel. It is an act 
within the power of charity, to translate a passion out of 
one breast into another, and to divide a sorrow almostk 
out of itself ; for an affliction, like a dimension, may b^ 
so divided as, if not indivisible, at least to become insen- 
sible. Now with my friend I desire not to share or parti- 
cipate, but to engross, Kis sorrows ; that, by making them 
mine own, I may more easily discuss them : for in mine 
own reason, and within myself, I can command that 
which I cannot entreat without myself, and withii^ the 
circle of another. I bave often thought those noble pairs 
and examples of friendship, not so truly histories of what 
had been, as fictions of what should be ; but I now per- 
ceive nothing in them but possibilities, nor anything in 
the heroick examples of Damon and Pythias, Achille^ 
and Patroclus, which, methinks, upon some grounds, I 
could not perform within the n2irrow compass of myself. 
That a man should lay down his life for his friend seems 
Strange to vulgar affections and such as confine themselves 
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within that worldly principle, " Charìty begins at home.'' 
For mine own part, I could never remember the relatìons 
that I held unto myself, nor the respect that I owe unto 
my own nature, in the cause of God, my country, and my 
friends. Next to these three, I do embrace myself. I con- 
fess I do not observe that order that the schools ordain 
our affections, — to love our parents, wives, children, and 
then our friends ; for, excepting the ìnjunctions of rehgion, 
I do not find in myself such a necessary and indissoluble 
sympathy to ali those of my blood. I hope I do not break 
the fifth commandment, if I conceive I may love my 
friend before the nearest of my blood, even those to whom 
I owe the principles of life. I never yet cast a true affec- 
tipn on a woman ; but I have loved my friend, as I do 
virtue, my soul, my God. From hence, methinks, I do 
conceive how God lòves man ; what happiness there is in 
the love of God. Omittifig ali other, there are three most 
mystical unions; two natures in one person; three per- 
sons in one nature ; one soul in two bodies. For though, 
indeed, they be really divided, yet are they so united, as 
they seem but one, and make rather a duality than two 
distinct souls. 

Sect 6. — There are wonders in true affection. It is a 
body of enigmas, mysteries, and riddles ; wherein two so 
become one as they both become two : I love my friend 
before myself, and yet, methinks, I do not love him 
enough. Some few months hence, my multiplied affection 
will make me believe I have not loved him at ali. When 
I am from him, I am dead till I be with him. United 
souls are not satisfìed with embraces, but desire to be 
truly each other; which being impossible, these desires 
are infinite, and must proceed without a possibility of 
satisfaction. Another misery there is in affection; that 
whom we truly love like our own selves, we forget their 
looks, nor can our memory retain the idea of their faces : 
and it is no wonder, for they are ourselves, and our affec- 
tion makes their looks our own. This noble affection falls 
not on vulgar and common constitutions ; but on such as 
are marked for virtue. He that can love his friend with 
this noble ardour will in a competent degree effect ali. 
Now, if we can bring our affections to look beyond the 
body, and cast an eye upon the soul, we have found out 
the true object, not only of friendship, but charity : and 
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the greatest happiness that we can bequeath the soul is 
that wherein we ali do place our last felicity, salvation : 
which, though it be not in our power to bestow, it is in 
our charity and pious invocations to desìre, if not procure 
and further. I cannot contentedly frame a prayer for 
myself in particular, without a catalogue for my friends ; 
nor request a happiness wherein my sociable disposition 
doth not desire the fellowship of my neighbour. I never 
hear the toll of a passing beli, though in my mirth, with- 
out my prayers and best wishes for the departing spirit. 
I cannot go to cure the body of my patient, but I forget 
my profession, and cali unto God for his soul. I cannot 
see one say his prayers, but, instead of imitating him, I 
fall into supplication for him, who perhaps is no more to 
me than a common nature : and if God hath vouchsafed 
an ear to my supplications, there are surely many happy 
that never saw me, and enjoy the blessing of mine un- 
known devotions. To pray for enemies, that is, for their 
salvation, is no harsh precept, but the practice of our 
daily and ordinary devotions. I cannot believe the story 
of the Italian; our bad wishes and uncharitable desires 
proceed no further than this life ; it is the devil, and the 
uncharitable votes of hell, that desire our misery in the 
world to come.' 

Sect, 7. — "To do no injury nor talee none*' was a prìn- 
ciple which, to my former years and impatient affections, 
seemed to contain enough of morality, but my more 
settled years, and Christian constitution, have fallen upon 
severer resolutions. I can hold there is no such thing 
as injury ; that if there be, there is no such injury as 
revenge, and no such revenge as the contempt of an 
injury : that to hate another is to malign himself ; that 
the truest way to love another is to despise ourselves. 
I were unjust unto mine own conscience if I should say 
I am at variance with anything like myself. I fina 
there are many pieces in this one fabrick of man ; this 
frame is raised upon a mass of antipathies : I am one 
methinks but as the world, wherein notwithstanding 
there are a swarm of distinct essences, and in them 
another world of contrarieties ; we carry private and 
domestick enemies within, public and more hostile ad- 
versaries without. The devil, that did but buffet St. 
Paul, plays methinks at sharp with me. Let me be 
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nothing, if within the compass of myself, I do not find 
the battle of Lepanto, passion against reason, reason 
agaìnst faith, faith against the devil, and my conscience 
against ali. There is another man within me that's 
angry with me, rebukes, commands, and dastards me« 
I have no conscience of marble to resist the hammer of 
more heavy offences : nor yet so soft and waxen, as to 
take the impression of each single piccadillo or scape of 
infirmity. I am of a strange belief, that it is as easy to 
be forgiven some sins as to conmiit some others. For 
my originai sin, I hold it to be washed away in my 
baptism ; for my actual transgressions, I compute and 
reckon with God but from my last repentance, sacrament, 
or general absolution ; and therefore am not terrified 
with the sins or madness of my youth. I thank the good- 
ness of God, I have no sins that want a name. I am not 
singular in offences ; my transgressions are epidemical, 
and from the common breath of our corruption. 

Sect. 8. — I thank God, amongst those millions of vices 
I do inherit and hold from Adam, I have escaped one, 
and that a mortai enemy to charity, — the first and father 
sin, not only of man, but of the devil, — pride ; a vice 
whose name is comprehended in a monosyllable, but in 
its nature not circumscribed with a world, I have escaped 
it in a condition that can hardly avoid it. Those petty 
acquisitions and reputed perfections, that advance and 
elevate the conceits of other men, add no feathers unto 
mine. I have seen a grammarian tower and piume him- 
self over a single line in Horace, and show more pride 
in the construction of one ode, than the author in the 
composure of the whole book. For my own part, be- 
sides the jargon and patois of several provinces, I under- 
stand no less than six languages ; yet I protest I have 
no higher conceit of myself than had our fathers before 
the confusion of Babel, when there was but one language 
in the world, and none to boast himself either linguist 
or critick. I have not only seen several countries, beheld 
the nature of their climes, the chorography of their pro- 
vinces, topography of their cities, but understood their 
several laws, customs, and policies ; yet cannot ali this 
persuade the dulness of my spirit unto such an opinion 
of myself as I behold in nimbler and conceited heads, 
that never looked a degree beyond their nests. I know 
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the names and somewhat more of ali the constellations 
in my horizon ; yet I have seen a prating mariner, that 
could only name the póinters and the north-star, out-talk 
me, and conceit himself a whole sphere above me. I 
know most of the plants of my country, and of those 
about me, yet methinks I do not know so many as when 
I did but know a hundred, and had scarcely ever simpled 
further than Cheapside. For, indeed, heads of capacity, 
and such as.are not full with a handful or easy measure 
of knowledge, think they know nothing till they know 
ali ; which being impossible, they fall upon the opinion 
of Socrates, and only know they know not anything. I 
cannot think that Homer pined away upon the riddle of 
the fishermen, or that Aristotle, who understood the un- 
certainty of knowledge, and confessed so often the reason 
of man too weak for the works of nature, did ever drown 
himself upon the flux and reflux of Euripus. We do 
but learn, to-day, what our better advanced judgments 
will unteach to-morrow ; and Aristotle doth but instruct 
US, as Plato did him, that is, to confute himself. I have 
run through ali sorts, yet find no rest . in any : though 
our first studies and junior endeavours may style us 
Peripateticks, Stoicks, or Academicks, yet I perceive the 
wisest heads prove at last almost ali Scepticks, and 
stand like Janus in the field of knowledge. I have there- 
fore one common and authentick philosophy I learned in 
the schools, whereby I discourse and satisfy the reason 
of other men ; another more reserved, and drawn from 
experience, whereby I content mine own. Solomon, 
that complained of ignorance in the height of knowledge, 
hath not only humbled my conceits, but discouraged 
my endeavours. There is yet another conceit that hath 
sometimes made me èhut my books, which tells me it is 
a vanity to waste our days in the blind pursuit of know- 
ledge ; it is but attending a little longer, and we shall 
enjoy that, by instinct and infusion, which we endeavour, 
at bere by labour and inquisition. It is better to sit 
down in a modest ignorance, and rest contented with the 
naturai blessing of our own reasons, than buy the uncer- 
tain knowledge of this life with sweat and vexation, which 
death gives every fool gratis, and is an accessary of our 
glorification. 

Sect, 9. — I was never yet once, and commend theii 
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resolutions who never marry twice. I speak not in preju- 
dice, nor am averse from that sweet sex, but naturally 
aniorous of ali that is beautiful. I can look a whole day 
with delight upon a» handsome picture, though it be but 
of an borse. It is my temper, and I like it the better, to 
affect ali harmony ; and sure there is musick, even in the 
beauty and the silent note which Cupid strikes, far sweeter 
than the sound of an instrument. For there is a musick 
wherever there is a harmony, order, or proportion ; and 
thus far we may maintain "the musick of the spheres:" 
for those well-ordered motions, and regular paces, though 
they give no sound unto the ear, yet to the understanding 
they strike a note most full of harmony. Whatsoever is 
harmonically composed delights in harmony, which makes 
me much distrust the symmetry of those heads which 
declaim a«^ainst ali church-musick. For myself, not only 
from my obedience but my particular genius I do embrace 
it : for even that vulgar and tavem-musick which makes 
one man merry, another mad, strikes in me a deep fit of 
devotion, and a profound contemplation of the first com- 
poser. There is something in it of divinity more than 
the ear discovers : it is an hieroglyphical and shadowed 
lesson of the whole world, and creatures of God,— sudi a 
melody to the ear, as the whole world, well understood, 
would afford the understanding. In brief, it is a sensible 
fit of that harmony which intellectually sounds in the 
ears of God. I will not say, with Plato, the soul is an 
harmony, but harmonical, and hath its nearest sympathy 
unto musick ; thus some, whose temper of body agrees, 
and humours the constitution of their souls, are bom 
poetsj though indeed ali are naturally inclined unto 
rhythm. This made Tacitus, in the very first line of his 
story, fall upon a verse ; and Cicero, the worst of poets, 
but declaimmg for a poet, falls in the very first sentence 
upon a perfect hexameter. I feel not in me those sordid 
and unchristian desires of my profession ; I do not secretly 
implore and wish for plagues, rejoice at famines, revolve 
ephemerides and almanacks in expectation of malignant 
aspects, fatai conjunctions, and eclipses. I rejoice not 
at unwholesome springs nor unseasonable winters: my 
prayer goes with the husbandman's ; I desire everything 
in its proper season, that neither men nor the times be 
out of temper. Let me be sick myself, if sometimes the 
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malady of my patient be not a disease unto me. I desire 
rather to cure his infirmities than my own necessities. 
Where I do him no good, methinks it is scarce honest 
gain, though I confess 'tis bui the worthy salary of our 
well-intended endeavours. I am not only ashamed but 
heartily sorry, that, besides death, there are diseases in- 
curable ; yet not for my own sake or that they be beyond 
my art, but for the general cause and sake of humanity, 
whose common cause I apprehend as mine own. And, to 
speak more generally, those three noble professions which 
ali civil commonweaiths do honour, are raised upon the 
fall of Adam, and are not any way exempt from their in- 
firmities. There are not only diseases incurable in physick, 
but cases indissolvable in law, vices incorrigible in 
divinity. If general councils may err, I do not see why 
particular courts should be infallible: their perfectest rules 
are raised upon the erroneous reasons of man, and the 
laws of one do but condemn the rules of another ; as Aris- 
totle ofttimes the opinions of his predecessors, because, 
though agreeable to reason, yet they were not consonant 
to his own rules and the logick of his proper principles. 
Again, — to speak nothing of the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, whose cure not only, but whose nature is un- 
known, — I can cure the gout or stone in some, sooner 
than divinity, pride or avance in others. I can cure vices 
by physick when they remain incurable by divinity, and 
they shall obey my pills when they contemn their pre- 
cepts. I boast nothing, but plainly say, we ali labour 
against our own cure ; for death is the cure of ali diseases. 
There is no catholicon or universal remedy I know, but 
this, which though nauseous to queasy stomachs, yet to 
prepared appetites is nectar, and a pleasant potion of 
ìmmortality. 

SecU IO. — For my conversation, it is, like the sun's, 
with ali men, and with a friendly aspect to good and bad. 
Methinks there is no man bad ; and the worst best, that 
is, while they are kept within the circle of those qualities 
wherein they are good. There is no man's mind of so 
discordant and jarring a temper, to which a tuneable dis- 
position may not strike a harmony. Magna virtutesy 
nec minora vitia; it is the posy of the best natures, and 
may be inverted on the worst. There are, in the most 
depraved and venomou§ dispositions, certain pieces that 
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remain untouched, which by an antiperistasU become 
more excellent, or by the excellency of their antipathies 
are able to preserve themselves from the contagion of 
their enemies' vices, and persist entire beyond the general 
corruption. For it is also thus in nature: the greatest 
balsams do lie enveloped in the bodies of the most 
powerful corrosives. I say moreover, and I ground upon 
experience, that poisons contain within themselves their 
own antidotes, and that which preserves them from the 
venom of themselves ; without which they were not dele- 
terious to others only, but to themselves also. But it is 
the corruption that I fear within me ; not the contagion 
of commerce without me. 'Tis that unruly regiment 
within me, that will destroy me; 'tis I that do infect 
myself ; the man without a navel yet lives in me. I feel 
that originai canker corrode and devour me : and there- 
fore, ^^ Defenda me, Diosy de meP^ "Lord, deliver me 
from myself ! " is a part of my litany, and the first voice 
of my retired imaginations. There is no man alone, be- 
cause every man is a microcosiA, and carries the whole 
world about him. ^^ Nunquam minus solus quam cum 
solusi^ though it be the apothegm of a wise man is yet 
true in the mouth of a fool : for indeed, though in a 
wildemess, a man is never alone ; not only because he is 
with himself, and his own thoughts, but because he is 
with the devil, who ever consorts with our solitude, and 
is that unruly rebel that musters up those disordered 
motions which accompany our sequestered imaginations. 
And to speak more narrowly, there is no such thing as 
solitude, nor anything that can be said to be alone, and 
by itself, but God ; — who is his own circle, and can sub- 
sist by himself; ali others, besides their dissimilary and 
heterogeneous parts, which in a manner multiply their 
natures, cannot subsist without the concourse of God, 
and the society of that band which doth uphold their 
natures. In brief, there can be nothing truly alone, and 
by its self, which is not truly one, and such is only God : 
ali others do transcend an unity, and so by consequence 
are many. 

SecL II. — Now for my life, it is a miracle of thirty 
years, which to relate, were not a history, but a piece of 
poetry, and would sound to common ears like a fable. 
For the world, I count it not an inn, but an hospital ; and 
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a place not to live, but to die in. The world that I regard 
is myself ; it is the microcosm of my own frame that I 
cast mine eye on : for the other, I use it but like my globe, 
and turn it round sometimes for my recreation. Men that 
look upon my outside, perusing only my condition and 
fortunes, do err in my altitude ; for I am above Atlas's 
shoulders. The earth is a point not only in respect of 
the heavens above us, but of that heavenly and celestial 
part within us. That mass of flesh that circumscribes me 
limits not my mind. That surface that tells the heavens 
it hath an end cannot persuade me I have any. I take 
my circle to be above three hundred and sixty. Though 
the number of the ark do measure my body, it compre- 
hendeth not my mind. Whilst I study to find how I am 
a microcosm, or little world, I find myself something more 
than the great. There is surely a piece of divinity in us ; 
something that was before the elements, and owes no 
homage unto the sun. Nature tells me I am the image of 
God, as well as Scripture. He that understands not thus 
niuch hath not his introduction or first lesson, and is yet 
to begin the alphabet of man. Let me not injure the 
felicity of others if I say I am as happy as any. " Ruat 
caeluntj fiat voluntas tua^^ salveth ali ; so that, whatso- 
ever happens, it is but what our daily prayers desire. In 
brief, I am content; and what should providence add 
more ì Surely this is it we cali happiness, and this do I 
enjoy ; with this 1 am happy in a dream, and as content to 
enjoy a happiness in a fancy, as others in a more apparent 
truth and reality. There is surely a nearer apprehension 
of anything that delights us, in our dreams than in our 
waked senses. Without this I were unhappy; for my 
awaked judgment discontents me, ever whispering unto 
me that I am from my friend, but my friendly dreams in 
the night requite me, and make me think I am within 
his arms. I thank God for my happy dreams as I do for 
my good rest; for there is a satisfaction in them unto 
reasonable desires, and such as can be content with a fit 
of happiness. And surely it is not a melancholy conceit 
to think we are ali asleep in this world, and that the con- 
ceits of this life are as mere dreams to those of the next, 
as the phantasms of the night*to the conceits of the day. 
There is an equal delusion in both ; and the one doth but 
seem to be the emblem or picture of the other, W^ are 
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somewhat more than ourselves in our sleeps; and the 
slumber of the body seems to be but the waking of the 
soul. It is the ligation of sense, but the liberty of reason ; 
and our waking conceptions do not match the fancies of 
our sleeps. At my nativity, my ascendant was the watery 
sign of S cor pio, I was born in the planetary hour of 
Saiurn, and I think I bave a piece of that leaden planet 
in me. I am no way facetious, nor disposed for the mirth 
and galliardise of company; yet in one dream I can 
compose a whole comedy, behold the action, apprehend 
the jests, and laugh myself awake at the conceits thereof. 
Were my memory as faithful as my reason is then fruitful, 
I would never study but in my dreams, and this time 
also would I choose for my devotions : but our grosser 
mcmories bave then so little hold of our abstracted under- 
standings, that they forget the story, and can only relate 
to our awaked souls a confused and broken tale of that 
which hath passed. Aristotle, who hath written a singular 
tract of sleep, hath not, methinks, thoroughly defìned it ; 
nor yet Galen, though he seem to bave corrected it ; for 
those noctambulos and night-walkers, though in their 
sleep, do yet enjoy the action of their senses. We must 
therefore say that there is something in us that is not in 
the jurisdiction of Morpheus ; and that those abstracted 
and ecstatick souls do walk about in their own corpses, as 
spirits with the bodies they assume, wherein they seem to 
bear, see, and feel, though indeed the organs are destitute 
of sense, and their natures of those faculties that should 
inform them. Thus it is observed, that men sometimes, 
upon the hour of their departure, do speak and reason 
above themselves. For then the soul, beginning to be 
freed from the ligaments of the body, begins to reason 
like herself, and to discourse in a strain above mortality. 

Sect, 12. — We term sleep a death ; and yet it is waking 
that kills US, and destroys those spirits that are the house 
of life. 'Tis indeed a part of life that best expresseth 
death ; for every man truly lives, so long as he acts bis 
nature, or some way makes good the faculties of himself. 
Themistocles therefore, that slew bis soldier in bis sleep, 
was a mercifiil executioner : 'tis a kind of punishment the 
mildness of no laws hath invented ; I wonder the fancy of 
Lucan and Seneca did not discover it. It is that death 
by which we may be literally said to die daily ; a death 
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which Adam died before his mortality ; a death whereby 
we live a middle and moderating point between life and 
death. In fine, so like death, 1 dare not trust it without 
my prayers, and an half adieu unto the world, and take 
my farewell in a coUoquy with God : — 

The night ìs come, like te the day ; 
Depart not thou, great God, away. 
Let not my sins, black as the night, 
Eclipse the lustre of thy light. 
Keep stili in my horizon ; for to me 
The sun makes not the day, but thee. 
Thou whose nature cannot sleep, 
On my temples sentry keep ; 
Guard me 'gainst those watchful foes, 
Whose eyes are open while mine dose. 
Let no dreams my head infest, 
But such as Jacob*s temples blest. 
While I do rest, my soul advance : 
Make my sleep a holy trance : 
That I may, my rest being wrought, 
Awake into some holy thought, 
And with as active vigour run 
My course as doth the nimble sun. 
Sleep is a death ; — oh make me try, 
By sleeping, what it is to die ! 
And as gently lay my head 
On my grave, as now my bed. 
Howe'er I rest, great God, let me 
Awake again at last ì^ith thee. 
And thus assured, behold I He 
Securely, or to wake or die. 
These are my drowsy days ; in vain 
I do now wake to sleep again : 
Oh come that hour, when I shall never 
Sleep again, but wake for ever ! 

This is the dormitive I take to bedward ; I need no other 
laudanum than this to make me sleep ; after which I 
dose mine eyes in security, content to take my leave of 
the sun, and sleep unto the resurrection. 

Sect 13. — The method I should use in distributive 
justice, I often observe in conmiutative ; and keep a geo- 
metrica! proportion in both, whereby becoming equable 
to otherS) I become unjust to myself, and supererogate 
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in that common principle, "Do unto otheis as thou 
wouldst be done unto thyself." I was not bom unto 
riches, neither is it, I think, my star to be wealthy ; or 
if it were, the freedom of my mind, and frankness of 
my disposition, were able to contradict and cross my 
fates : for to me avarice seems not so much a vice, as 
a deplorable piece of madness ; to conceive ourselves 
urinaJs, or be persuaded that we are dead, is not so 
ridiculous, nor so many degrees beyond the power of 
hellebore, as this. The opinions of theory, and posi- 
tions of men, are not so void of reason, as their practised 
conclusions. Some have held that snow is black, that 
the earth moves, that the soul is air, fire, water ; but 
ali this is philosophy : and there is no delirium, if we 
do but speculate the foUy and indisputable dotage of 
avance. To that subterraneous idol, and god of the 
earth, I do confess I am an atheist. I cannot persuade 
myself to honour that the world adores ; whatsoever 
virtue its prepared substance may have within my body, 
it hath no influence nor operation without. I would not 
entertain a base design, or an action that should cali me 
villain, for the Indies ; and for this only do I love and 
honour my own soul, and have methinks two arnis too 
few to embrace myself. Aristotle is too severe, that will 
not allow US to be truly liberal without wealth, and the 
bountiful hand of fortune ; if this be true, I must confess 
I am charitable only in my liberal intentions, and boun- 
tiful well wishes. But if the example of the mite be not 
only an act of wonder, but an example of the noblest 
charity, surely poor men may also build hospitals, and 
the rich alone have not erected cathedrals. I have a 
private method which others observe not ; I take the 
opportunity of myself to do good ; I borrow occasion of 
charity from my own necessities, and supply the wants 
of others, when I am in most need nwself : for it is an 
honest stratagem to take advantage of ourselves, and so 
to husband the acts of virtue, that, where they are defec- 
tive in one circumstance, they may repay their want, and 
multiply their goodness in another. I have not Peni in 
my desires, but a competence and ability to perform 
those good works to which he hath inclined my nature. 
He is rich who hath enough to be charitable ; and it is 
hard to be so poor that a noble mind may not fìnd a way 
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to this piece of goodness. " He that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord ;*' there is more rhetorick in that one 
sentence than in a library of sermons. And indeed, if 
those sentences were understood by the reader with the 
same emphasis as they are delivered by the author, we 
needed not those volumes of instructions, but might be 
honest by an epitome. Upon this motive only I cannot 
behold a beggar without relieving his necessities with my 
purse, or his soul with my prayers. These scenical and 
accidental differences between us cannot make me forget 
that common and untoucht part of us both : there is under 
these centoes and miserable outsides, those mutilate 
and semi-bodies, a soul of the same alloy with our own, 
whose genealogy is God's as well as ours, and in as fair 
a way to salvation as ourselves. Statists that labour 
to contrive a commonwealth without our poverty take 
away the object of charity ; not understanding only the 
commonwealth of a Christian, but forgetting the prophecy 
of Christ. 

SecL 14. — Now, there is another part of charity, which 
is the basis and pillar of this, and that is the love of God, 
for whom we love our neighbour ; for this I think charity, 
to love God for himself, and our neighbour for God. Ali 
that is truly amìable is God, or as it were a divided piece 
of him, that retains a reflex or shadow of himself. Nor 
is it strange that we should place affection on that which 
is invisible : ali that we truly love is thus. What we 
adore under affection of our senses deserves not the 
honour of so pure a title, Thus we adore virtue, though 
to the eyes of sense she be invisible. Thus that part of 
our noble friends that we love is not that part that we 
embrace, but that insensible part that our arms cannot 
embrace. God being ali goodness can love nothing but 
himself ; he loves us but for tha^ part which is as it were 
himself, and the traduction of his Holy Spirit. Let us 
cali to assize the loves of our parents, the affection of our 
• wives and children, and they are ali dumb shows and 
dreams, without reality, trutn, or constancy. For first 
there is a strong bond of affection between us and our 
parents ; yet how easily dissolved ! We betake ourselves 
to a woman, forgetting our mother in a wife, and the 
womb that bare us in that which shall bear our image. 
This woman blessing us with children, our affection 
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leaves the level it held before, and sinks from our bed 
unto our issue and picture of posterity : where affection 
holds no steady mansion ; they, growing up in years, 
desire our ends ; or, applyìng themselves to a woman, 
take a lawful way to love another better than oi^rselves. 
Thus I perceive a man inay be buried alive, and behold 
his grave in his own issue. 

Sect, 15. — I conclude therefore, and say, there is no 
happiness under (or, as Copemicus will have it, above) 
the sun ; nor any crambe in that repeated verity and 
burthen of ali the wisdom of Solomon : "Ali is vanity and 
vexation of spirit ;" there is no felicity in that the world 
adores. Aristotle, whilst he labours to refute the ideas 
of Plato, falls upon one himself : for his summum bonum 
is a chimaera ; and there is no such thing as his felicity. 
That wherein God himself is happy, the holy angels are 
happy, in whose defect the devils are unhappy ; — that 
dare I cali happiness ; whatsoever conduceth unto this 
may, with an easy metaphor, deserve that name ; what- 
soever else the world terms happiness is to me a story 
out of Pliny, an apparition or neat delusion, wherein 
there is no more of happiness than the name. Bless me 
in this life with but the peace of my conscience, com- 
mand of my affections, the love of thyself and my dearest 
friends, and I shall be happy enough to pity Caesar! 
These are, O Lord, the humble desires of my most rea- 
sonable ambition, and ali I dare cali happiness on earth ; 
wherein I set no rule or limit to thy band or providence ; 
dispose of me according to the wisdom of thy pleasure. 
Thy will be done, though in my own undoing. 
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NOTES 



Religio. From the Latin *religo;' hence * religio *= any bond 
or tie ; in Mediaeval Latin a monastic order, from the vows 
by which the members were bound. Cp. Modem French 
*réligieuse,* a nun. Or from 'relego;* hence * religio,' a Con- 
stant gathering out, an attention to duties. 

Section I. — The general scandal of viy prof ession. Cp. the old 
proverb, "Ubi tres medici, duo athei. In the Middle Ages 
especially, any person of scientifìc attainments was regarded as 
an atheist or magician; e.g, Roger Bacon, Galileo, and even 
Pope Sylvester II. [Circ. a.d. looo.) 

Indifferency, Impartiality. 

In despiteof. In spite of. Cp. French *en dépit de,* Latin 
*despectus.* 

Style. Appellation, from the * stylus * or sharp-pointed instru- 
ment used by the Romans for writmg on their wax lablets. 

Unwary. Not, off his guard, but ignorant, when he was yet 
too young to observe and examine for himself. 

Grace, In its theological sense, the operation of divine infiu- 
enee on man*s mind. 

The generai charìty laweunto hutnanity, Cf. the famous apho- 
rism in Terence's Heauton'Timorumenos, i. i, 25: "Homo 
sum, nihil humani a me alienum puto.** 

Sect, 2. — Thal reformedy new-cast religioft. A favourite man- 
nerism of Sir Thomas Browne, as of Bacon. * Reformed,* a 
word of Latin orìgin, is followed by its English equivalent, 
* new-cast,* the idea in both being identical; viz., that of mould- 
ing afresh. Cf. sect. 53 : "To traverse and pass them over." 

Of which I dislike nothing but the ttante. Because it implied 
something new, whereas in reality it was only revertin? back 
to the true Christian belief "which the apostles dissemmated, 
the fiaithers authorized.*' 
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Sinister. Literally, on the left hand, then, ill-omened ; hence 
its bad signifìcatìon. 

Impaired, From the Latin *in* and *pejor,' to make worsc. 

The careful and charitable hands. Alluding to the Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century, the object of which was to purify 
the Church of the abuses which had grown up in the two pre- 
ceding centurìes. The ' accidental occasion ' which roused the 
enemies of the Papacy into taking active measures was the sale 
of indulgences for sins, authorized in 15 17 by a bull of Pope 
Leo X., and the opposition offered thereto by Martin Luther 
(1483- 1546). He was a man of "low and abject condition," 
being the son of a Saxon miner of Eisenach. He was educated 
at Erfurt, where he joined an Augustine brotherhood, and sub- 
sequently became professor of theology at Wittenberg. When 
the Papal bull carne there, he drew up a list of aiguments 
against it, posted it on the gates of the castle church, and 
offered to defend his statements against the world. 

Pagans. From * paganus/ a villager, because idolatry lingered 
longest in the country villages, Christianity spreading gradually 
from the towns. Cf. heathen, a dweller on tlie heath. 

Sect. 3. — Shakeri hands with. Bidden farewell to. Cp. sect. 
41 : "I have shaken hands with delight." 

Decayed bottoni. By this metaphor he compares the Roman 
Catholics to a ship's crew, who instead of docking their leaky 
vessel (their Church), and repairing the holes (the manifest 
defects in their system), prefer keeping on just as they were 
before, without making any change. 

Stand in diameter. To stand as much aloof from them as 
possible; the extremities of the diameter of a circle being as 
far apart from one another as is possible. Cf. the expressiop, 
'diametrically opposed.' 

Itnproperaiions. Reproaches, from the rare Latin word *im- 
properare,' to abuse, *in' and *probrum.* 

We bein^ ali Christiatis, A nominative absolute. In the I4th 
century this began to displace the older form of the dative abso- 
lute, many instances of which are to be found in Wickliffe's 
Bible. 

Abuse my devotion. Tum my prayers to wrong uses. 

Conversation. Way of life, behaviour, as in New Testament. 
Violate my ovm arm. I would rather mutilate my arm than 
with it injure a church. 

Pilgrinis. French *pèlerin,' Latin *peregrinus* (per agros). 

Ave- Mary beli. In Italy, just after sunset, and also at early 
dawn, the church bells ring, and the people repeat their Ave- 
Mary, or prayer beginning * Ave Maria,* 

The Greek Church. The separation of the Greek and Roman 
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Churches practically dates from A. D. 862, the year of what is 
called the Photian controversy. The chief points of difference, 
as alleged by Photius, the patriarch of Constantinople, in his 
dispute with the Pope Nicolas I., weie the insertion of the 
Filùfque clause in the Nicene Creed (the Greeks held that the 
Holy Ghost proceeded from the Father òy the Son ; the I^tins 
from the Father afid the Son) and the celibacy of the clergy. 
These, however, were only pretexts ; the real causes of the 
separation were the differences of language and temperament 
l)etween East and West Europe, and the growing power of the 
Church of Rome. 

The African Church. This once vigorous body was extin- 
guished when Egypt and the African coast were conquered by 
the Mahometans in the seventh century. 

The loiser zeals. Abstract for concrete. 

Questionless. What part of speech ? 

Asquint. The prefix *a* is not the indefinite article, but a 
remnant of the O.E. preposition * on.* Cf. ashore == on shore, 
afoot = on foot. 

But as alluremenis. These ceremonies the discriminatine 
Christian will regard as symbols, and nothing more ; the weak- 
minded, however, will cling to them, and put them in the place 
of tnie religion. 

Consist, To stand steady. The metaphor seems suggested by 
the idea of a top spinning on a disk. 

Sect, ^.—fVhich, though^ &c. * Which' is the object of the 
verbs * desire* and *effect,* the relative being used at the begin- 
ning of the sentence, as in Latin, to preserve the connection 
with the preceding clause. The meaning is this: However 
much we may hope for an ultimate reconciliation of the various 
sects of Christianity, yet to one who remembers how opposed 
they are to each other, such a reconciliation is as improbable as 
that the "poles of heaven" should meet. They are, as the 
phrase is, poles asunder. 

Poles 0} heaven. The two opposite points in the celestial 
sphere, which coincide with the earth's axis when produced. 

Sect. 5. — To difference myself. To distinguish myself, to define 
my belief more accurately. Quote Shakespeare for nouns used 
as verbs. 

Sqtmres, Conforms to; so Latin 'quadrare in aliquid.' How 
does Modem English differ? 

Calvin. John Calvin, or Cauvin (i 509-1564), was a native of 
Picanly. He was orìginally intended for the Church ; but even- 
tually stndied law. His great work was his Instih4tes of the 
Christian ReUgion^ a complete exposition of the doctrìnes of the 
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Reformers, and a vigorous attack on the Romish Church. In 
consequence of this he was driven successively from France and 
Italy, and at last, in 1536, retired to Geneva. During his stay 
there he defined more accurately his religious opinions, which 
differed materially, in some points {e.^. the Lord's Supper), from 
those held by the foUowers of Luther. In support of these 
he was occasionally guilty of acts of persecution, notably the 
buming to death of Servetus in 1553. The Calvinistic system 
and doctrìnes have flourished mo^t in Scotland, where they were 
introduced by Calvin's disciple and friend, John Knox. 

Disavouch. Another form of disavow, from the Latin *ad- 
vocare.' 

The Council of Treni, Held at Trent, a town on the river 
Adige, and convoked in 1542 by Pope Paul III., with the 
intention of establishing harmony in the Church, which was 
distracted by the reforms of Luther. It was adjoumed several 
times, and after a prorogation of ten years it was resumed by 
Pius IV., and finally came to a dose in 1563. Although it did 
not effect its main object, the return of Protestants to Catholicism, 
it nevertheless reformed many abuses in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and thus prevented many of its members from becoming 
Protestants. 

The Synod of Dori. Convoked at Dort, in 1618, by the States 
General of Holland, mainly at the wish of Prince Maurice of 
Nassau. In it the doctrìnes of the Arminians, chiefly on such 
points as predestination and grace, were condemned by the Cal- 
vinists. It was also determined to issue a translation of the 
Bible into Dutch, subsequently known as the Dort Bible. 

Wfio, though he rejectai the Pope, Henr/s quarrel really was 
not with the doctrìnes, but with the supremacy of the Pope. 
Shortly before his separation from the Roman Catholic Church 
he had eamed the title of ** Defender of the Faith," in return 
for his attacks on the Lutherans. He *'refused not the faith of 
Rome," inasmuch as we fìnd him buming as heretics those who 
disbelieved transubstantiation. 

In ages post, Alluding to the fomier struggles of the State 
against the supremacy of Rome, such as the dispute between 
Henry I. and Anselm, on the subject of investitures ; and that 
between Henry II. and Becket, as to whether ecdesiastics oould 
be tried by the ordinary courts of justice. 

The siate of Venice, In 1605 two ecdesiastics were tried for 
heinous ofTences before the civU magistrates. The Pope Paul V. 
demanded that they should be handed over for punishment to 
the spiritual authorities. The Senate refiised to do this, and 
consequently the republic was laid under an interdict. The 
dispute, which seemed likely to lead to a European war, was 
compromised by the intervention of Henry IV. of France. 
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Excommunicated, The punishment of an individuai, who was 
thus deprived of the religious services enjoyed by the resi of the 
community. By an interdici a whole nation was similarly 
punished ; ali the churches were closed, baptism and the extreme 
unction being the only rites allowed. 

Heretic. From the Greek alperiKÓs ; literally, one who chooses 
an opinion ; then, an opinion contrary to those generally received. 

Rhetoric, Arguments which appeal to the feelings and passions 
of men, whereas logie appeals to their reason. Cf. part ii. sect. 
13: ''There is more rhetorick in that one sentence than in a 
library of sermons." 

The name of antichristy &c. I bave never, as the Puritans, 
applied to the Pope these names of abuse from the Revelation. 
From bis residence in France and Italy, Sir T. Browne seems 
to bave leamt bis cbaritable views of Catholicism. 

Without reactìon, Without retaliating. 

Upon a temperate dispute, Wbile arguing with moderation. 

Sect, 6. — Perhaps, A hybrid word : the first syllable is the 
French *par,* Latin *per/ whereas the second is English = 
* chance.' It is thus half Romance and half Teutonic. 

Gauntlet, A diminutive of *ganl,' a giove. To take up the 
giove thrown down by one's adversary was a sign of accepting 
the challenge. 

His best (Edipus. Will best solve the diffìculties which beset 
him. CEdipus solved the rìddle propounded by the Sphinx, and. 
thus saved Thebes from the monster. 

Truce, In its secondary sense, rest, cessation from active 
work. Cf. Milton — 

"There he may find 
Truce to his endless thoughts." 

Tìie great whed^ &c. This metaphor is drawn fìrom the phrase- 
ology of the Ptolemaic Astronomy. An *epicycle* is a circle 
whose centre is carried round in the circumference of another 
and Urger circle. As Iherefore the larger circle — the 'great 
wheel ' — that is, the church, revolves, so the epicycle or smaller* 
circle, representing the individuai reason of the author, moves 
Mrith it, obeying the motions of the larger circle. 

My greener studies. The studies of my youth, the life of man 
being often compared to the growth of a tree. 

The river Arethusa, Arethusa was a nymph of Elis, in 
Greece. Being pursued by the river -god AlpKeus, she was 
tumed into a fountain by Diana at ber own request; but as 
Alpheus stili maintained the pursuit, the goddess opened an 
underground passage for ber to the island of Ortygia, a part of 
Syracuse. **The fountain now springs from the earth under 
a naturai arch in the rock, within a few paces of the sea, and i»- 
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only sq>arated from it by the city wall." — Wilkins. On this 
legend is based Shelley's Arethusa, 

Otte general councUy &c. Notably the Arian heresy, whidi 
was condemned by the Council of Nicsea, a. d. 325, but which 
stili survived and flourished in many parts ,of the Eastem 
Empire. 

Like aspects from heaven, A similar conjunction of planets. 

Metenipsychosis. The doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
after death into other bodies, either of animals or of men. It 
was held by the Hindus, the Egyptians, and notably by the 
Greek philosopher, Pythagbras. 

Piata s year. The year in which the stars and constellations 
will return to their former places as regards the equinoxes. This 
revolution would be effected in about 26,000 years. 

ZHogenes. The most famous of the school of Cynic philoso- 
phers, so called from their snarling, dog-like disposition. He 
was remarkable for his extreme asceticism (he lived in a cask 
dose to the tempie of Cybele, in Athens) and for his many 
caustic sayings. He was a contemporary of Alexander the Great. 

Tinum, sumamed the Misanthrope. He was a native of 
Attica, and lived durìng the Peloponnesian War. He is alluded 
to in the works of Aristophanes, Plato, and Lucian, and is the 
subject of Shakespeare's drama, Titnon ofAihens, 

Sect, 7. — That of the Aralnans. The name of the author of 
this heresy, to combat which Origen was summoned from Egypt, 
does not occur. The heresy itself reappears in the fourteenth 
century, when Pope John XXII. asserted that the saints did not 
see God until the day of judgment. 

That both entered, *That' serves instead of a repetìtion of 
Mf.' 

Merits. The deserts, whether good or bad. 

Conceit, Conception, opinion. • 

The last alartfi. The last trumpet. *Alarm,' or *alarum,' 
Comes from the Italian * all'arme,' to arms. Cp. *alert,' from 
* all'erta,* literally, on a hillside, on watch. 

Challenge. Claim, from the Latin * calumniarì,' to go to law. 

This prerogative of my sotti, This privilege of my soul ; namely, 
its immortality. From the * tribus praerogativa,' the tribe which 
had the right of voting first at the election of Roman magis- 
trates. 

Origen, A.D. 184-253. He was bòrn in Egypt, and educated 
at Alexandria, where he distinguished himself by his success in 
conducting the schools. He was subsequently obliged to leave 
Egypt and go to Csesarea, owing to the jealousy excited by his 
talents. He suffered much in the Decian i^ereecution, and died 
soon after at Tyre, His heretical opinions about the non-etemity 
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of punishment and other points were condemned by a synod at 
Alexandria in 401, and by the second Council of Constantinople 

in 533- 

Alalice. Seemingly used in the same sense as the Latin 
'malitia,' quibbling. 

The prayerfor me dead. The * De Profundis * of the Roman 
Chiirch. 

MethoughU It appeared to me, as in ' meseems.* * Me' is the 
dative case, going with the impersonal verb. For this use of 
*thought' = * appeared,* cp. the German *denken*==to think, 

* diinken ' == to seem. 

Inveire, Some derive it from the French *aveugle,* Latin 
'ab oculo ;' so, to blind, mislead. It more probably comes from 
the Italian 'invogliare,* to make willing. 

Which cannoty &c. The antecedent is not *affections,' but 

* those.' It is only in comparati vely recent times that * which ' 
has been restricted to neuter antecedents. Cf. *'Our Father, 
which art in heaven." 

To decewe but one, When * but' is used for * only,* there is an 
implied ellipse of a n^atìve — * to deceive not both, but one.* 

Sect. 8. — The prophecy of Christ Matt. xviii. 7; Luke xvii. I. 

Swberheresies, A hybrid word, from the Latin 'super* and 
Greek aXpeffis, a heresy upon a heresy. 

Ariam. The foUowers of Arius of Alexandria, who. main- 
tained heretical opinions on the relations of the Father and the 
Son, asserting that the Son was created out of nothing before 
the creation of the world. He was the contemporary of Con- 
stantine the Great, and was condemned by the Council of Niccea 
in A.D. 325. 

Complexionally. By compléxion, by their mental tempera- 
ment. An instance of the origin of metaphysical from physical 
nòtions. Cf. *humours.* 

Economy, Originally, domestic management ; so, as bere, 
administration. T%e correct spelling, as in Addison, is oeconomy. 

Dkhotomy. A cutting in two or division, from hix^ and réfuna, 

Hùmours. The state of the mind was formerly fancied to 
depend on the character and conditions of the fluids of the 
body. 

ExpaHate. From the Latin 'ex* and 'spatior,* I walk, to 
move at large without restrictions. 

Sect. 9. — The pia mater. One of the three membranes which 
envelope the brain. It is of extreme delicacy and tendemess. 
This and another one, called the 'dura mater,* were so named 
from the idea that they gave rise to, were the mothers of, ali the 
other membranes of the body. 
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Syllogiwi, The regular logicai form of every argument. It 
consists of three propositions, of which the first two are called 
the premises, and the last the conclusion. If the first two are 
true, the third must also be true. 

O altitudol From Romans xi. 33, in the Vulgate, *^0 altitudo 
divitiarum sapientiae et scientiae Dei." 

To pose, From the Latin *pono.* (i.) To putspecific ques- 
tions requiring an answer, hence to examine. Cf. * posers, the 
term once applied to those who examined for the New College 
Scholarships at Winchester. (2.) To put questions which a 
person cannot answer. 

Tertulliano The earliest of the Latin ecclesiastical writers. 
He was a native of Carthage, lived in the latter half of the second 
and the earlier part of the third century, and exercised great 
influence over the African Church. 

Cenotaph. Literally, an.empty tomb, usually a tomb erected 
for a person buried elsewhere. 

Nor is this much to believe. This passage is an instance of the 
author*s love of paradox. It might not unnaturally have been 
inferred from this, that he would have preferred to have been 
bom under the old dispensation. 

Secti IO. — Description of Hennes, Description given by 
Hermes ; the genitive of the subject, to be carefully distin- 
guished firom the genitive of the object. Cp. such ambiguous 
phrases as *the love of God,' *the gospel of Christ* 

Hermes. Setter known as Hennes Trismegistus, * the thrice 
mighty.' When pagan philosophy, under the name of Neo- 
Platonism, made its last effort against Christianity at Alexandria, 
it tried to represent the wisdom of Ancient Egypt in a purer 
light, and made the Egyptian god Thot, or Hermes, the source 
of everything. 

/ hc^ as lieve. I would as soon. * Lieb ' in German means 
* dear,* and is akin to 'love.* * I had' is therefore the subjunc- 
tive, * I shouid hold it as dear.' 

éyreXéx^ia. The name given by Aristotle to the active prin- 
ciple of life pervading nature, as opposed to the material part. 

Actus perspictd. The Arìstotelian defìnition of light. 

Haggard. In falconry, a wild hawk, which preyed for itself 
before it was caught. 

Lure. French, Meurre,* an object like a fowl held up to 
attract the hawk. It originally meant 'carrion,' the usuai bait 
employed. 

Sect. II. — Nequeenitity &c. Horace, Sai. i. 4, 133 — 
*' For when I chance to stroll or lounge alone, 
I *m not without a mentor of my own." 
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Withoul a solecism, Without being guilty of an absui"dity. 
Solecism is usually a gross deviation from the rules of grammar ; 
e.g. in Childe Haroldy "There let him lay." The word is said 
to be derived from the Soloeci, an Athenian colony at Soli, in 
Cìlicia, who in course of time lost the originai purity of their 
Attic speech. 

*7Yr but five days elder than ourselves. The creation of man 
dates from only five days later than the creation of the world, 
when time first began. 

Horoscope, An observation made of the aspect of the heavens 
at the moment of a man's birth, particular attention being paid 
to the sign of the zodiac rising above the horizon at that time. 
**Have the same horoscope" is equivalent to saying, "Havethe 
same fate in store/' 

St. PauVs sanctuary. My reason is defeated, and forced to 
take sanctuary with St. Paul ; Le. to rest content with the in- 
scrutability of God's counsels. 

Tenses, In its prìmary meaning, times, from the Latin 
• tempus. ' 

PredesHnaHon. A term in theology denoting the belief that 
God has predestined or preordained ali human beings to eternai 
misery or eternai happiness. 

Prescious, Foreknowing. 

Instances, Instants. 

Sect. 12. — No attribute, That is, no attribute besides this 
attribute of eternity. Cf. the Athanasian Creed. Sir Kenelm 
Digby, in his Observations^ characterìses this section as a ''wild 
discourse." "The dint of wit is not forcible enough to dissect 
such tough matter." 

Two eternitifs, According to Aristotle, the world or matter 
had no beginning and no end. 

A triangle comprehended in a square, "As the triangle is 
comprehended in the square, so is the nutritive in the sensitive 
faculty." — De Animai ii. 3, 9. 

A triniiy of sotds. The vegetable, the animai, and the spiri- 
tual, or perhaps the sense, the imagination, and the intellect. 

To inforni. To animate, inspire. So Dryden, ** Inform the 
breathing brass." 

The mysHccU way of Pythagoras, Pythagoras {circ, $70-504 
B.C.) was bom at Samos, and finally settled at Croton, in South 
Italy, where he established a secret worship, or mysteries, among 
his disciples. He considered numbers to be the essence of ali 
things, the unit or first prìnciple of ali being identical with the 
Supreme Being. 

Secret magic of numbers. An allusion probably to the cabala, 
a secret science much studied by the Jewish Rabbis. They 
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prelended that every word, letter, and even number, in the 
Pentateuch contained a hidden meaning, and that future events 
could be foretold by the study of this science. 

Scales, Ladders. *Rundles,* another form of *rounds;' the 
rungs or bars of a ladder. 

The philosophy of Hermes. As borrowed from Plato, according 
to whom the world of sense was but an imperfect copy of the 
world of ideas. 

Sect. 13. — Fot the contemplation of this only. I rejoice that I 
have been brought up in studious pXirsuìts ; for this reason, if for 
no other, that I am thus better enabled to contemplate God's 
wisdom. 

In compreheìiding that he made not. *That' = *that which.' 
Cf. St. John iii. 1 1 : ** We speak that we do know, and testify 
that we have seen." 

The demi, Regarded ^ere not so much as the spirit of evil, but 
as representing Paganism. Cf. sect. 46 : "The devil of Delphos." 

As he did at Delphos, AUuding to the celebrated maxim yviàOL 
(reavTÒv, this has been variously ascribed to each of the seven 
wise men, Pythagoras, Socrates, and, as here, to the Delphic 
oracle. Cf. Juvenal^ xi. 27 — 

" E cselo descendit ^vGìBi aeavróy," 

Than Mose^ eye. Cf. Exodus xxxiii. 23. 

The maze. The intricacies. 

Presumption in angels. Joàìw, 18; I Peter \. 12. 

Not his settators. Not his counsellors or advisers. 

Fraught. The strong participle of * freight.* Notice the differ- 
ent meaning of the weak participle. 

To profound, To dive deeply into, to penetrate. Used here 
transitively ; but like so many English verbs, it is also used 
intransitively. Cf sect. 14: **To profound farther." 

The debt of our reason. The debt we owe in return for the 
gift of reason. 

Rally, Reunite; sometimes written as a trisyllable; *re-ally,' 
being derived from the Latin * readligare. ' 

And that line^ &c. The same nietaphor as is contained in the 
phrase " to unravel a mystery." 

Those damn^d meteors. The common notion of the astrologists, 
that the stars are spirits, and hence the fallen angels, falling 
stars or meteors. Cf. Isaiah xiv. 12. 

Like that iftdustrious fly. The bee. This comparison of man 
to a bee is a sad anticlimax to the rest of the poem. Such an 
expression as "buzzing thy praises" is a good instance of the 
far-fetched conceits which distinguisi! the so-called metaphysìcal 
school of poets who were Browne's contemporaries. 
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SecL 14. — Four second causes. Material, formai, efficient, and 
final; 'Material/ that of which a thing is made, the very sub- 
stanca of the thing produced. 'Formai,' the particular arrange- 
ment under which the thing is what it is. * Efficient,* the agent 
prominent in eflfecting a change. * Final,' the end for which a 
thing is done. The last two are stili in general use. 

Sundry. The same as * divided. ' Cp. * to sunder. ' 

Eclipses. Literally, a failure of light. Thattof the sun is 
produced by the interposition of the moon between it and the 
spectator. That of tl^e moon is produced by the shadow of the 
earth falling upon it. 

Their moHons, The moveraents of the sun and moon. 

Galen, Bom A.D. 131. One of the most famous medicai 
writers of ancient times. He settled at Rome ; but was obliged 
to leave on account of the jealousy of the other medicai men. 
Anatomy was his favourite subject, though his experiments were 
made principally on the lower animals, and not on the human 
body. 

Galen his books. This form of the genitive case was based 
on a misconception, which lasted from Ben Jonson's down to 
Addison's time. The originai termination of the genitive was es^ 
sometimes written '^ to distinguish it from the plural. It was 
then falsely asserted that '^ was a contraction of 'his;' hence 
arose the so-called uncontracted fonn; e.g. "Galen his books." 
So in the Book of Common Prayer, "For Jesus Chrìst His 
sake." 

Suarez, Bom at Granada, in Spain, in 1548. He joined the 
order of Jesuits, and devoted himself to the study of casuistry. 
Among his works was a reply, in 161 3, to James I.'s Apologie 
for t/ie Oath of AUegiance^ which was imposed on ali subjects. 
The treatise was condemned to be burned in London. Suarez 
died at Lisbon in 161 5, and is reported to have said on his 
death-bed, " I did not think it was so easy to die." 

Sect, 15. — Axiom, An evident and necessary truth. Greek 
ò^lwiJM, a thing assumed. 

Grotesques Like the figures with which grottoes were orna- 
mented, so, anything quaint or peculiar. 

Cantori^ or canto, a corner; then a corner or division of a 
country. So canto, a division of a poem. 

Colossuses, The famous Colossus of Rhodes was a statue 
ninety feet high, erected in honour of the sun at the entrance of 
the harbour. It was the work of the celebrated sculptor, 
Chares the Lyndian. There is no authority for the prevalent 
idea that it was placed with its legs astride the harbour-mouth. 

The cvvility. The citizenship, the social qualities displayed 
by these insects. 
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Regio Montanus. His real name was Johann Miiller. He 
was bom at Kònigsberg, in Prussia (whence his adopted name), 
A.D. 1436. Distinguished for his great knowledge of astronomy, 
he was made professor of it at Vienna ; but migrated thence to 
Buda, at the invitation of Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary. 
From there he proceeded to Niimberg, and finally died at Rome 
in 1475! whither he had been calibi by Pope Sixtus IV. to 
reform the calendar. Montanus constructed a wooden eagle, 
which flew to meet the Emperor when he entered Niimberg, 
and hovered over his head. The fly was a similar piece of 
mechanism, which he made to fly round the table when he was 
at dinner. The story is taken from the Divine Weeks of Du 
Bartas, a history of the Creation, which was translated into 
English by Joshua Sylvester (1563-1618). 

Thiflux and reflux of the sea, This takes place twice a day, 
abottt fìfly minutes later one day than another. It is occasioned 
by the attraction of the sun and moon (the influence of the 
latter being three times more than that of the former) acting 
unequaily on the waters in different parts, and thus disturbing 
their equilibrium. 

The increase of the Nile. The rise of the Nile, occasioned by 
the periodical rains of Central Africa, begins in June and con- 
tinues until September, when the Delta is like a large marsh inter- 
spersed with villages rising just above the level of the waters. 
If the rise were a few feet higher than usuai, a general inunda- 
tion would ensue ; if a few feet lower, a famine would be the 
result. 

The conversion ef the needle to the north, A needle always 
tums to the north when magnetised, that is, when the peculiar 
properties of the loadstone bave been imparted to it by contact. 

iVè carry with us, &c. Man, according to the Neo-Platonists, 
is a microcosm ; that is, a little world resembling in miniature 
the macrocosm or great world. Cf. sect 34. 

In a compendium. The opposite of 'dispendium;' so, a 
saving, shortening ; then, an epitome. 

Sect, 16* — Tkvo books. The Bible and Nature. 

Expansed, Expanded, opened. 

This, Nature. 

The naturai motion of the sun. The theory that it was the 
earth, not the sun, which moves, was first propounded by Coper- 
nicus, and fiiUy established by Galileo, who for his so-called 
heretical opinions on this point suffered much persecution. 
Browne himself stili adhered to the old opinion ; cp. part ii. sect 
14. " There is no happiness under, or as Copemicus will bave it, 
ttbove the sun." 

Station, The standing-stili of the sun in the valley of Ajalon. 
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Hieroglyphics, The sacred engravings or picture-writings em- 
ployed in Egypt, in which pictures took the place of ideas or of 
words. Hence, anything with a hidden meaning. 

The schools. The schoolmen or philosophers of the Middle 
Ages, whose master was Aristotle. 

FÓcuUy, Permission. 

He sufeeteneth the watery &c. Exodus xv. 25. 

God is like a skilfUl geomdrician, Cf. Plato's famous saying, 
" God geometrìzes." 

R^ht, Straight. Latin, *rectus.' 

Impregnate, Verbs in -te, -t, and -d often omit the -ed of 
the participle, by reason of the resemblance of their termination 
to participles. 

Nature is the art of God, Cp. the opening words of Hobbes*s 
Leviathan — "Nature, the art whereby God had made and 
govems the world;" and Pope's Essay on Man^ chap. i. 289 — 
** AH Nature is but art unknown to thee." 

Sect, 17. — Notprophecy, but prognosticaiion, Prognostication 
is the foretelling of something niture hy present signs. It there- 
fore holds a lower place than prophecy. 

Meanders. Intricate courses. From the rìver Meander, in 
Phrygia, famous for its many wìndings. 

Laòyrinths. The most ramous labyrinth was the winding 
grotto in Crete, constructed by Daedalus, out of which none 
could find their way. In it the Minotaur was confìned, until 
killed by Theseus, who, aided by a silken due, found his way 
back in safety. Hence, any difficult path. 

Ephemerides, Tables showing the daily state of the heavens, 
and assigning the places of the planets for a succession of days. 
See part ii. sect. 9. 

Cryptic, Hidden, from the Greek Kpùm-ta, Hence, * crjrpt,* 
the hidden vault under a church. 

Bexo las ntanos, Spanish, ' I kiss my hand/ 

Gratnercy, French, 'grand merci.' 

Mv good stars. My good fortune ; it being believed that a 
man s fortunes in life were regulated by the juncture of the 
planets at the time of his birth. 

A Staic, One not easily affected. Literally, a foUower of 
Zeno, whose doctrìne was that men ought to be unmoved either 
by Joy or grief. He taught his disciples in the Sroà irotffIXi;, or 
painted porch, at Athens. Hence their name, Stoics. 

Rubs, Cf. Shakespeare, Richard IL iii. 4 — 

** We *11 play at bowls ; 
'Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 
And that my fortune iiins against the bias." 

Doublings, Tumings back, like a hare's. 
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Dutnb chance, * Blind * is the usuai epithet applied to chance ; 
but here *dumb* is not so much *speechless* as *clull, without 
its proper life and activity.* Cp. the Greek «w06s, which, mean- 
ing *duir originally, is applied to dulness of speech, hearing, 
and even sight. 

Fougade, A military terni, meaning a small mine formed by 
sinking a pit, which is then charged with powder and covered 
■with earth. 

A miscarriage in the letter, A miscarriage of the plot by means 
of the letter ; for the letter, written by some one privy to the 
plot, did not miscarry, but reached Lord Monteagle, to whom it 
was addressed. This led to the search in the cellars of the Par- 
liament House, and the discovery of the powder, November 5th, 
1605. 

The vktory of *88. In 1588 Philip II. of Spain sent an 
armada^ or armed fleet, under the Duke of Medina Sidonia, to 
attempi the conquest df England, which he claimed in right of 
hb deceased wife, Queen Mary. It ended in the total defeat of 
the expedition, partly owing to the bravery of the English fleet, 
commanded by Lord Howard, Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, and 
others ; stili more to a violent storm which arose at that time. 

The Gratìd Seignior, The Sultan of Turkey. 

Preordinate, Preordained, due. Cf. sect. 16. 

That wheel, As though the fortunes of nations were fastened 
to a wheel moved round by God*s band, so that no two nations 
could be at the height of prosperity at the same time. Cf. 
Cicero, In Pis, — "Fortunae rotam pertimescere." 

Zenith. An Arabie term introduced into Europe with their 
astronomy, and meaning the point of the heavens immediately 
above one's head ; so, the highest point. Nadir, the opposite, 
invisible spot below one. 

A helix, A screw or spirai line. The lives and fortunes of 
men are not always on the ascendant, or moving upwards, as the 
twist of a screw, when turned round, appears to do. In due 
time they pass their highest point, and slowly decline, as the sun 
does in his daily course. 

Meridian, From ' medius dies ;' the highest point of heaven, 
because the sun reaches its highest point at mid-day. 

Sect, 18. — These must not, &c. The terms 'fortune' and 
'nature' must be always regarded as secondary causes, sub- 
ordinate to God. 

Tables. Originally, the board on which backgammon or 
draughts were played ; then, the game itself. 

Sortileges, Divination by lots or chance. A favourite mode 
at this time was to open a hook at random : from the passage 
first seen, the omen was taken. The most famous ìnstance of 
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this is that of the * Sortes Virgilianae ' taken by Charles I. and 
Lord Falkland before the battle of Newbury. 

Paradox. Something contrary to received opinions; then, 
that which is absurd in appearance, and yet true in fact. 

Opprobrious epithets of poets. 

" But when she [Fortune] dance^in the wind, 
And shakes the wings and will not stay, 
I puff the prostitute away." 

— Dryden, Imitation of Uortue. 

That strumpet Fortune." — Shakespeare; King John^ iii. i. 

Higher donatwes. Higher gifts, such as intellect, genius, &c. 

Engross, Originally, to accumulate goods in large quantities, 
fomierly r^^arded as an oifence against society ; then to take in 
undue proportion. 

Compliniental. Complemental ; to be regarded only as acces- 
sories. 

CitrutnstanHal. The opposite of 'essential.' 

// is soHsfaction ettougk to deserve^ &c. Cp. Addison's Caio^ 
i. 2— 

** 'Tis not in mortais to command success ; 
But we '11 do more, Sempronius, we 'li deserve ìt." 

Thus we have no just quarrd. Cf. Pope, Essay on Man—^ 
** Why has not man a microscopie eye ? 
For this plain reason, Man is not a fly. " 

yudicial astrology, Astrology was of two kinds. (i) Judi- 
cial^ which pretended to foretell the fate of men and nations. 
(2) Naturai^ which observed the heavenly bodies, and predicted 
the operations of nature, the precursor of astronomy. 

I do tiot owe a knee. I am not bound to bend my knee in 
prayer. 

They had ttoi erred, They would not have erred if they had 
gone a step fiirther, and seen that fortune is only another name 
for divine providence. 

SupputoHon. Reckoning. Cp. computation. 

Homerus chain. Iliade vili. 18. On this line, which from the 
context is obviously to be taken literally, the mystic interpreters 
put a forced interpretation, ridiculed by Plato; viz., that the 
topmost link was fastened to Zeus' chair, the lowest to every 
individuai. Cf. the further application in T<ennyson's Morte 
d'Arthur ad finem. 

A sorites. From the Greek a-Còpos, a heap, a series of syllo» 
gisms piled up one on another in an abridged form. 

Concourse, Concurrence, co-operation. Cp. *recourse* for 
* recurrence,' in the Vtdgar Errors, 

Sect. 19. — These paìr of second causes. Nature and Fortune* 
Advisocs. Advice, foUowing the Italian 'avviso,' 
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That other. The Triumvirate, formed B.c. 43, between Oc- 
tavianus (Augustus), Antony, and Lepidus. It lasted about ten 
years, and is known as the second Triumvirate, to distinguish it 
from the one formed B.c. 60 by Julius Cscsar, Pompey, and 
Crassus. This, however, was a private coalition, not recognised 
by the State. 

Commonwealth. * Wealth ' or * weal ' means simply a sound, 
healthy state, v^elfare. Cf. i Cor. x. 24 — **Let no man seek 
his own, but another's wealth." Subsequently degraded into its 
present meaning, *riches.' 

Boisterous. Strong, violent. The Old English form of this 
word was *boistous.' 

Hamng perused, &c. The subject of the participie is not *he,' 
but *I,* which is to be supplied from *my belief.* The same 
compressed construction occurs in the next sentence, "Having 
seen," &c. 

Tke Archidoxes. A treatise of Paracelsus in seven books. It 
contains magical and sympathetic cures for ali sorts of diseases. 

The secret sympathies of things. An allusion to the alchemistic 
theories of Paracelsus and the sympathetic powders of Sir Kenelm 
Digby. It was affirmed that wounds could be cured by anoint- 
ing the instniment which had made them with a certain salve. 

Bitumen. A kind of minerai pitch, also called * asphaltum. * 
There is a remarkable lake composed of it in Trinidad, in the 
West Indies. 

In that lake before the fire. According to one tradition, the 
lake was not in existence at the time when the cities were de- 
stroyed, but was formed after the earthquake, by which the fire 
was followed. 

Manna, The Calabrian manna is the hardened juice which 
exudes from a kind of ash tree on incisions being made in the 
bark. The Arabian manna alludèd to by Josephus is an 
exudation produced by insects from the leaves of the tamarisk ; 
whereas the manna of the Bible is described as a " small round 
thing, like coriander seed." 

Josephus. Bom at Jerusalem A.D. 37. When twenty-six he 
visited Rome, where he became acquainted with Nero's wife, 
Poppgea. On the outbreak of the Jewish war he joined his 
countrymen, was taken prisoner, and received favourably by 
Vespasian and Titus. His two great works are The Jewish War 
and The Antiquities of the Jews. 

ChesSf or *checks,' from the Persian word *shah* or *schach,* 
a king ; hence the cry, * Check,' when the king is in danger. 

The devil played at chess. A curious anticipation of the famous 
picture of Ketch, in which the devil is represented as pla3dng at 
diess with man for his soul, 
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Pawn, Italian, * pedone/ a footman ; so, a common soldier. 

Sect. 20. — Ejncurus. Bom u.c. 341, in the island of Samos. 
He lived most of his time at Athens, where he attracted a great 
numbcr of disciples, who lived with him in a garden purchased 
by him for this piirpose. Hence they have been called ** philo- 
sophers of the garden." From Epicurus's theory, that man ought 
to increase his pleasures to the utmost, the word *Epicurean' 
has acquired an exaggerated meaning. 

Villain. An instance of the degradation of a word. A villain 
was orìginally an inhabitant of a villay or country estate ; so, a 
peasant ; then, from the contempt in which peasants were held 
under the feudal system, it acquired the meaning of a base man, 
a knave. Cp. *churl,* from Old English *ceorl.* 

Miscreant, From *mis,* or *minus,* and * credo,' not *creo:' 
infìdel. This is a treatise entitled, De Tribus Impostoriòus, and 
wrongly ascribed to a certain Bemardinus Ochinus. The three 
impostors alluded to are Moses, Mahomet, and Christ. 

Machiavel. Bom at Florence, 1469. He distinguished him- 
self early in life by his adroitness in politics. His skill in diplo- 
macy was so great, that he gained an unenviable reputation for 
duplicity. His Christian name — Niccolo — is said to have fur- 
nished a synonym for the Devil. Cp. Hudibras — 
** Nick Machiavel had ne'er a trick, 
Though he gave his name to our old Nick." 
His great literary work was The Prince, a manual of kingcraft, 
which has drawn on him universal odium, though in reality it is 
only a true reflex of the times in which he liv«l. He has also 
written a History of Florence. He died a naturai death in 1527. 

Lucian. A contemporary of the Antonines ; born at Samosata, 
near the Euphrates. Very little is known of his life, except that 
he was a teacher of rhetoric in Gaul. His fame rests entirely on 
his Dialogues, which are distinguished by a keen wit and a lucid 
style. He has been unjustly condemned as one who ridiculed 
religion, whereas his real object was to expose the shams and 
delusions of which the priests of his time were guilty. 

Prefudicate, Not so much *prejudiced,' as *formed before 
due examination.' 

Sect. 21. — Plunged, Driven into a state of mental confusion, 
embarrassed. 

Gravdled, Stuck in the gravel ; so, posed. 
T%ree lines of Seneca — 

** Post mortem nihil est, ipsaque mors nihil, 
Mors individua est noxia corpori, 
Nec parcens animse." 
^lian. A native of Praeneste, living probably about the 
middle of the third ccntury after ChrisL He had a thqrough 
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knowledge of Greek, his^two great works, the Various or Mis' 
cellaneous History and On the PeculiariHes of Anima/s, being 
written in that language. It is to the improbable storìes con- 
tained in the latter that the text refers. 

Pliny. The elder (a.d. 23-79). Little is* known of him 
except his great industry and thirst for knowledge. His death, 
as we leam from the lettere of his nephew, the younger Pliny, 
was caused by his love of investigation : he went too dose to 
Mount Vesuvius during the violent eruption which destroyed 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, and was sufTocated by the sulphureous 
vapoure. 

No more thati theycair. The relative is suppressed. ** No more 
than what they can." Cf. sect. 25 : "In the bulk he now stands." 

Gargantua, The hero of Rabelais' celebrated story. Even 
before the time of Rabelais many legends were connected with 
this gigantic personage, to which many fresh ones were added. 
The word itself is derived from the Spanish *garganta,' a throat, 
which in Gargantua was of enormous dimensions. Cp. As You 
Uke It, iii. 2 — ** You must borro w me Gargantua's mouth first : 
'tis a word too great for any mouth of this age's size." 

Bevù. The legendary hero of Southampton. His exploits 
are related in Drayton's Polyolbion, 

Search . . . and ^twUl be, An imperative, foUowed by an asser- 
tion, is equivalent to a conditional clause : " If you search, it 
will be hard," &c. 

To carry the buckler. To be the armour-bearer. You will 
fìnd no story at ali approaching that of Samson, as regards the 
marvellous. * Buckler from the * boucle ' or boss on a shield. 

AntinonUes, Things contrary to the ordinary laws. 

Atoms, Trifling matters. 

Edified, Cf. Spenser — ** There was a holy chapel edified. " 

Or the spring. Cp. Virgil Georg, il. 336, wbere, speaking of 
the spring, he says — 

"Non alios prima crescentis orìgine mundi 
Illuxisse dies," &c. 

PoMtagrueVs library, Alluding to the curìous catalogne of the 
books in St. Victor's library, which is described by Gaigantua's 
son, Pantagruel. By this catalogne Rabelais meant to satirize the 
pedantic and worthless character of the education of his times. 

Tartaretus. A doctor of the Sorbonne, known only for the 
ridiculous maiiner in which he enlarged on the subtleties of John 
Scotus Erìgena. 

Sect, 22. — Deucalion, The son of Prometheus. He and his 
wife Pyrrha were saved from a deluge by entering into an ark, 
which finally rested on Mount Pamassus. He is said to bave 
repeopled the world by throwing stones behind his back. Th^ 
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orìgìn of the myth is to be found in the similarity of the Greek 
for stone and people — Xaoj and Xaós. 

The honest Father. St. Augustine. 

This triple cantinent. Europe, Asia, Africa. 

To salve this, To gloss this over. 

' Tis a postulate to me, A postulate is the assumption of a 
thing without proof. An axiom is admitted to be self-evident, 
whereas a postulate is only agreed upon beforehand, and may be 
capable of a denial. 

IVhen, Though at the same time, wheVeas. On the subject 
of Methuselah, Sir Thomas Browne has enlai^ed in his Vulgar 
Errors. He there asserts it to be not impossible that some of 
Cain's ofTspring, of whom no particulars are gìven, may have 
surpassed Methuselah in age. 

Judas, The doubtful word din^faro occurs in St, Matthew 
xxvii. 5, and may mean either hanging or sufTocation. The more 
' punctual' or exact description is that in Acts i. i8. 'Punctual,' 
from the Lat. ' punctum,' observant of nice points ; so, accurate. 

The tower of Babel. Now generally believed to have been 
one of the Babylonian temple-towers, used both for a tempie 
and an observatory. 

FamUiarly, Commonly. There are many other inferences 
drawn from the text of the Bible which in my opinion do not 
necessanly follow from it 

Sect, 2'^,'^Refrmn the lecture, Reiirain from reading. Cp. in 
Browne, "to refrain cold drink." 

Ptolemy, The geographer and astronomer, who lived at 
Alexandria during the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. 

The Alcoran of the Turks, Properly, the Koran, as *ar is 
only the definite article; cp. Haroun-al-Raschid, *the Just.* 
Like ' Bible,' Koran means ^the hook,' and is a collection of the 
different fragments asserted by Mahomet to be divine revelations 
vouchsafed from Allah. Gibbon, an impartial judge, calls it 
"an endless, incoherent rhapsody of fable and precept and 
declamation. " By the Turks are meant Mahometans generally, 
though the word properly applies only to the hordes who, under 
Togrul Beg, issued from Tartary in the iith century. 

Banishment of leaming, This is hardly conect, as at the 
time of the Crusades the civilization of the East, and the state 
of knowledge there, compared very fevourably with that of 
Europe. 

PhUo^ or Philo Judseus, was a native of Alexandria, whence 
he proceeded as ambassador to Rome to plead the cause of his 
iellow-countrymen in Alexandria before the Emperor Caligula. 
Ile is sometimes called the Jewish Plato. 

Zoroaster, The founder or reformer of the Magian religioi> 
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in Persia. Nothing certain is kno\<fli of him ; but he is generally 
supposed to ha ve lived about the sixth century B.c., and there- 
fore after Moses. According to liim there were two principles 
in the universe constantly warring against each other. Ormuzd, 
the principle of good ; Ahriman, of evil. Light was the type 
of the former ; hence his followers worshipped the sun, and are 
known as the fire-worshippers. 
A stint. A limit. 

SecL 24. — The losf lines of Cicero. A loss not much to be 
r^etted, judging from the specimens left us. Cp. note on part 
ii. sect. 9. 

The library of Alexandria. Said to bave been destroyed by 
Omar's orders on the capture of the city by the Saracens in 640. 
The number of books was so great that it supplied the 4,cxx) 
baths of the city with fuel for nearly six months. Omar's sen- 
tence is well known : ** If these books contain falsehoods, to the 
fire with them ; if they contain truths, these truths are in the 
Koran, to the fire with them." 

The Vatican, A bill on the right bank of the Tiber, in which 
are situated the Papal palace, the Belvedere court, the museum, 
and the library. The latter was commenced by Pope Nicholas V. 
in 1447. 

Theperished leaves of Solomon. Cf. I Kings iv. 32, 33. 

Enoch* s pUlars. According to tradition, Enoch, being told by 
Adam that the world would perish once by water and another time 
by fire, made two pillars, the one of stone to be proof against 
the water, the other of brick against the fire. On these was 
engraved ali the leaming known at that time to mankind ; hence 
it did not perish éi the time of the deluge. The apocryphal 
book of Enoch is referred to by St. Jude, w. 14, 15. 

Pineda. A Spaniard of enormous erudition : bom at Seville 
in 1557. In his Ecclesiastical Monarchy, a work of thirty books, 
he is said to bave quoted over a thousand authors. 

Three great inifenlions. Gunpowder, prìnting, and the mari- 
ner's compass. None of these inventions can be ascribed indu- 
bitably to the Germans. Gunpowder was probably discovered 
by the Saracens, and then became known to Roger Bacon in 
England, and Berthold Schwarz in Germany. The honour of 
having discovered printing is variously claimed for Guttenbei^g 
of Strasburg, Fust of Mayence, and Costen of Haarlem. The 
invention of the mariner*s compass has been assigned by some 
to the Chinese, by others to the Saracens. The two condemned 
bere are gunpowder and printing. 

Utinam. A wish, because wishes were so often introduced in 
Latin by * utinam, ' 
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Sect 25. — 77te Samaritans, Descended from the colonists 
introduced into Central Palestine by Shalmaneser after the ten 
tribes had been carried into captivi ty. The originai colonists 
soon embraced the worship of Jehovah, in consequence of being 
attacked by lions. They however only recognised the Penta- 
teuch, and net the rest of the Old Testament. 

7'he Rabbinkal interpretation, After the fall of Jerusalem, 
two celebrated schools, in which the language and literature of 
the Jews were taught, arose at Tiberias and Babylon. There 
the rabbis wrote numerous commentaries on the Mishna, which 
contained the old traditions and the interpretations of the Scrip- 
tures. These commentaries were finally embodied in the Jeru- 
salem and Babylonian Talmuds, each 01 which consisted 01 two 
parts, the Mishna or text, the Gemara or commentary. 

Ethnick, Gentile. 

Peremptory, Dogmatic, 

Those four tnembers of religion. Je^^'S, Chrìstians, Mahomet* 
ans, and Pagans. 

In the bulk he nmv stands. On account of the magnitudo of 
the present Turkish empire. The relative is suppressed. 

Even to the condemnation of their enemies. They bave bome 
persecution so patiently, that it is impossi ble to refrain from con- 
demning their persecutors. 

It vfos the first stone. Persecution only made the early Chrìs- 
tians more united. It was, as it were, the foundation-«stone of 
the Churdu 

RequisUes which Aristotle requires. EthicSy iii. 6 : "He then is 
to be called brave, in the strict sense of the word, who is fear- 
less about the noble kind of death, and about things which 
suddenly bring on death — and such are the affairs of war. . . . 
Also the brave put forth their courage where there is room for 

progress, or where to die is noble The brave man is 

calm, and in a mean between cowardice and rashness." 

The name only. The name and nothing else. 

Test, Latin *testa,* a jar. Originally, the vessels in which 
metals were melted for trial or refinement; then, the process 
itself. 

Sect, 26. — The Council of Constance, Summoned in 1414 by 
the Emperor Sigismund to put an end to the great schism in the 
Papacy, which had resulted in the existence of three claimants 
to the Pontificate. AH three were deposed, and the Cardinal 
Colonna elected as Martin V. It was at this meeting that John 
Huss, of Prague, was condemned and bumed to death as a 
heretic, although fumished with a safe conduct by the emperor. 
As an excuse it was declared "nulla fides cum hiereticis conser- 
vaoda est." Huss is said to bave derived bis opinions from 
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WicklifFe, ovvìng to the intercourse between England and Bohe- 
mia, which foUowed from the marriage of Richard II. with the 
**good Queen Anne" of Bohemia. 

Canonized. Put on the canon or authorized catalogne of the 
saints, who were recognised by the Church of Rome. 

That wise heatherij Socraies. Bom B.c. 468, his father being 
a sculptor. For some time he studied his father's profession, 
but then devoted himself to philosophy. We hear of him also 
as serving in the Peloponnesian war, in the course of which he 
was present at the battles of Delium and Amphipolis. He also 
saved the life of Alcibiades in a skirmish. He however incurred 
the hatred of the populace, who became tired of constantly 
hearing his opinions, as we see from Aristophanes' Clouds, and 
was finally accused of irapiety to the gods, and of corrupting the 
youth of the state. He was condemned, and died in prison 
(b.c. 399), drinking the cup of hemlock in the midst of his 
irìends. This weli-known scene is described at the dose of 
Y\2Xc^'^ Phado. • 

The miserable biskop. Virgilius, Bishop of Saltzburg, circ» A.D. 
750. Some say he suffered for denying, others for asserting, the ex- 
istence of antipodes. One authority says that he lost his bishopric, 
another that he was bumt to death for this offence ; a third, that 
he was not made bishop until some time after. The only point 
on which there is no doubt is his name, and that his accuser 
was St. Boniface, the pope at that time being Zachary. 

Connive. From Latin *conniveo,' to wink with the eyes, so, 
to take no notice of. 

Lecuuen. The sour dough which makes breacl rise; from Latin 
'levare/ to raise. 

Femient. That which makes bread rise like boiling water. 
Latin *fermentum,* or * fervimentum,' from * fervere.' 

Sect, 27. — Reported by the yesuits. E.g. Las Casas. Cp. 
Southey's History of the Brazils. 

The transmutation. More generally known as the transub- 
stantiation. 

To recali the time post, Cp. 2 Esdras iv. 5, 6 : ** Go thy way ; 
cali me again the day that is past. Then answered T and said, 
What man is able to do that, that thou shouldest ask such things 
ofme?" 

The mannerli^st proposition. The most reverential and re- 
spectful way of stating the case. 

Sect. 28. — Habits and npperfenances. The garments and other 
articles belonging to the saints. 

T/te cross that Helcnafound, Helena, a woman of humble 
origin, married Constantiiis Chlorus, and was repiuliated by him 
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when he became Csesar. She was subsequently recalled to the 
court by her son Constantine, who had made himself emperor, 
and received from him the title of Augusta. In 325 she went 
to Jerusalem, and is said to have discovered the site of the holy 
sepulchre and the trae cross. She died in 327. 

Constantine. The first emperor who embraced Christianity. 
This he was induced to do, according to church legends, in 
consequence of a vision which he saw just before the battle in 
front of Rome, in which he defeated his rivai, Maxentius, 
thereby securing the empire for himself. He removed the seat 
of govemment from the Tiber to the Bosphoras, building there 
a new city, which he called Constantinople, after himself. 

Consecratui roses. The golden rose was only bestowed on 
those sovereigns who were loyal servants of the Church. It 
was supposed to symbolize the Godhead, body and soul of 
Christ. 

Balàivin^ king of Jerusalem. This kingdom of Jerusalem was 
founded in 1099, after the first cmsade, and lasted until 1187» 
when it was destroyed by Saladin. 

Climacter^ or climacteric. The time of life after which a 
man's vita! powers begin to fail, usually reckoned to be his sixty- 
third year. Orìginally climacteric was a criticai period in one's 
life, when some great change was supposed to take place in the 
constitution. These perìods were four in number, occurring at 
the years produced by multiplying the odd numbers 3, 5, 7, and 
9 by the mystic number 7. 

Sect, 29. — The cessaHon of oracles. The opinion that oiacles 
ceased at the birth of our I^rd was first started by Ensebius. 
Cp. Milton *s Ode to the NaHvity — 

" The oracles are dumb; 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the archèd roof in words deceiving." 
But before the birth of our Lord tlie oracle of Delphi, according 
to Cicero, was silent, whilst oracles in other parts were consulted 
as late as A. D. 358. 

As Plutarch allegeth. In his treatise. De Graculorum Defectu^ 
he says that they were sustained by exhalations from the earth, 
which in course of time came to an end, and with them there- 
fore the oracles. 

Solstke. Literally, the standing stili of the sun, from * sol * 
and * stare.' It usually means the time when the sun is fixrthest 
from the equator ; this occurs twice a year — ^June 2ist and De- 
cember 2ist. 

But for this. But as regards the cessation of oracles. 

The devil himself confessed it, Alludmg to the oracle said to 
have been given to Augustus from the shrine of Delphi 
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Me puer Hebrxus, divos Deus ipse gubemans, 
Cedere sede jubet tristemque redire sub Orcum." 

Megasthenes, Sent as ambassador {circ, B.c. 300) to India by 
Seleucus Nicator, king of Syria. He wrote an account of the 
country in a book called Indica^ which is lost to us, excepting 
certain portions quoted by Strabo, Arrian, and i^lian. 

Herodotus, Bom at Halicamassus, in Asia Minor. His work, 
which traces the course of events from the defeat of Crcesus by 
Cyrus (b.c. 546) to the capture of Sestos (b.c. 478) derives its 
great charm from the simplicity of the author's style, and from 
the amount of interesting information coUected by him during 
his extensive travels. Although many of his stories are to be 
receivcd with the utmost caution, yet his work on the whole Is 
of very great value. 

yusHn, An historian who lived in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius. His work is only a compilation of an imiversal history 
written in the time of Augustus by a certain Trogus Pom- 
peius. 

Scabbed, From the Lat. 'scabies.^ Cp. Tacitus, HisU v. 3: 
*' Plurimi auctores consentiunt, orta per i^gyptum tabe, quse 
corpora fcedaret, regem Boccorìm id genus hominum alias in 
terras avehere jussum." 

Visards. Visors or masks, such as were wom by actors. 

Of kis death also^ Deuteronomy xxxiv. 

Sect, 30. — That doubtful conceU, The emphatic word is 
* doubtful.' * It seems strange to me that the world stili doubts.' 

/ kofve €ver bdieved that there are witches, This opinion Sir T. 
Browne maintained in court on a trial for witches, at the Nor- 
wich Assizes, in 1644, before Sir Matthew Hale. Most of 
Browne's contemporaries were believers in witchcraft. Francis 
Bacon sentjcnced many to death. Richard Baxter believed in 
satanic possession. Sir Kenelm Digby, in his Observations on 
the Religio Medici^ takes up an advanced position for his age 
when he says, "Neither do I deny there are witches; I only 
reserve my assent till I meet with stronger motives to carry it. 
In Scotland witches were bumed for the last time in 1722. 

Obliquely. Indirectly. 

Capital, Deadly ; literally, aifecting the head. Cp. * capital 
punishment. ' 

Changelings. Luther believed in these * Wechselkinder,* or 
imps substituted for children. See Scott's Lay of the Last Min- 
strelj Shakespeare's Midsummer Aighfs Dream, 

Sect, 31. — Sorceries, From the Latin *sors.' 
Empirically, An * empirie ' (from the Greek éfiireipla, exjìe- 
rience) is one who acts on his own observation and experience, 
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not Olì any scientific prìnciples ; hence, almost the same as 
*quack.* 

Asterìsk. Greek, àffreplffKOi, a little star. 

Ascendens constellatum. The good angel assigned to us at our 
birth. 

The caurteaus reveiations of spirits, Cp. the òaifàòviw, by 
which Socrates said he was frequently guided. 

Believe, I believe. 

SecL 32. — li was the opinion of Plato, In the Timaus^ Plato 
assigns to the world a vital and intelligent soul. The world is 
an animai which moves and thinks. By this soul he seems to 
have intended the intermediate agency by which God acted on 
material nature. 

The hermetical philosophers. The school who based their 
opinions on those attributed to the £g3rptian Hermes Trìsme- 
gistus (see sect. io) ; a favourìte name of the astrologists. 

The radicai heat. The beat which is the root and basis of 
spirits. 

That gentle heat, Cp. Genesis i. 2 : "And the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters." 

Serenày. In its literal sense, ' freedom from clouds.' 

Ventilation. As fresh air drives out foul, so this spirit drives 
out foul and impure thoughts from the heart. 

Under the iropick. A circle of the heavenly sphere drawn 
through a point parallel to the equator. There are two tropics, 
that of Cancer, on the north of the equator, and that of Capri- 
com, on the south. They are so called because the sun, when 
directly vertical above the earth under these tropics, is at the 
commencement of the zodiacal signs, Cancer and Capricom. 

Thy quickeninff beams, Revivifying, which make alive. Cp. 
"the quick and the dead." 

Sect, 33. — For spirits, As regards the question of spirits. 

A stair, This ascending scale, to which he has alluded in 
sect. 29 — "the ladder and scale of creatures" — consists of (i) 
The minerai world, creatures of mere existence, * that only are ; ' 
(2) The vegetable world, creatures of life ; (3) The animai world, 
creatures of sense ; (4) Mankind, creatures of reason ; (5) Angels 
or spirits, who possess ali the best qualities of man in a state of 
perfection. 

Porphyry, Bom A. D. 233, in Syria, bis originai name being 
Malech, the Hebrew for *king.* He was the pupil of Origen, 
Longinus, and Plotinus, and died at Rome a.d. 304. In conse- 
quence of bis opposition to Christianity many of bis works were 
destroyed. He defined angels as beings of a rational, immortai 
essence, 
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Extemp&rary knowledge. An immediate, intuitive knowledge. 

The specificai farms, They possess an intimate knowledge of 
inclividuals, not merely as members of the human species as 
opposed to the rest of the animai world, but more particulàrly 
as differing amongst themselves, the one from the other. 

Ours upon restraint Whereas the moving of our bodies, except 
in very exceptional cases, is limited by the conditions of time, 
space, and distance. 

Habakkuk, Cp. Bel and the Dragon^ v. 36 : ** Then the angel 
of the Lord took him by the crown, and bore him by the hair of 
bis head, and through the vehemency of bis spirit, set him in 
Babylon over the sea. " 

In that great father. Probably St. Augustine or Chrysostom. 

Accident. A property or quality of a body, opposed to sub- 
stance or essence. 

Sect 34. — Magisterial and masterpieces, Another of Sir 
Thomas Browne's Latinisms. Cp. sect. 2: "Reformed, new-cast 
religion." 

Actually existing^ what we, &c. The spirits are already at 
this present time what we can only hope to become in the future. 

The incompoHble distances, Extremes that are opposed to one 
another. * Incompatible * = unsympathetic. 

Trope, A turned or figurative expression, from the Greek 
T/)oirós. 

Rude. Unformed. 

Whereof Moses, Alluding to the view that Genesis i. is 
capable of two interpretations — (i) As an account of the actual 
creation, (2) As an allegorical representation of the invisible 
world. 

Yet those allegorical interpretations^ &c. The meaning, which 
is not clearly expressed, is this : the allegorical theory is sup- 
ported by the fact that Moses, the author, was educated in Egypt, 
and may there bave acquired this mystic style. * Is probable ' 
must be supplied as the predicate to * the mystical method. ' 

Sect. 40. — BashfuU Cp. the old verb *to bash,' to feel 
ashamed, from the French *baisser,' to lower the head. 

Ashamed. The prefix * a * does not represent the preposition 
*on,* as in *afoot,' *ashore,' &c., but the A.S. *ge.* 

f^ctures of mortality. The objective genitive — discourses con- 
cerning man's mortality. 

Quantum mutatus ah ilio ! iEneas' exclamation when describ- 
ing Hector as he appeared to him in a dream before the fall of 
Troy. See yEn. il. 274-5. 

Sect. 41. — This conceit and counterfeit subsisting. This is hardl^ 
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sense as it stands. We must suppose an * of ' to have dropped 
out before * existing. * This spurious sort of existence which 
consists in perpetuity by means of children, &c. 

To apprirve the testament of Diogenes, In bis will Diogenes 
directed that he should not be buried, but hung up with a staff 
in bis band to frighten away the birds. ' Approve ' is as much 
a transitive verb as the cognate word * reprove. ' * To approve 
of^ is therefore incorrect. 

Thai rodomontado, A boasting speech. Derived from Rodo- 
monte a braggart hero in tlie Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, and 
the Orlando Innamorato of Boiardo, whose name is derived 
from * roto ' and * mons ; ' one who boasts himself able to reniove 
mountains. 

Lacan, A.D. 38-65. A native of Cordova, in Spain. He 
\vas the nephew of Seneca, the philosopher, and received a 
careful education at Rome, where by bis poetiy he attracted the 
notice of Nero. He, however, soon lost the Emperor*s favour 
by winning a prize in a literary contest, which Nero had hoped 
to obtain for himself. He was forbidden to publish any more 
poems, and, piqued at this, joined a conspiracy against the 
Emperor. He was detected, and, being condemned to death, 
committed suicide by opening bis veins. He is said to have 
repeated some of bis own verses whilst dying. His great poem 
is the Pharsaliay an account of the civil war between Julius 
Caesar and Pompey. 

Tliose ingemums intentions that desire. A pregnant construc- 
tion. The ingenuous intentions of those who desire, &c. 

Thetemper. Temperament or constitution, alluding to the 
great age attainec^by these birds. The crow is said by Hesiod 
to live nine generations of man. So Horace, "annosa comix." 

One revolution ofSeUum, This planet, remarkable for its two 
broad rings, is next in size to Jupiter. It is distant from the 
sun nine hundred millions of miles, and takes 29} years to com- 
plete its periodical revolution round that body. 

Excepting one. Christian IV. of Denmark, whose reign began 
in 1588, seventeen years before Browne's birth, and endéd in 
1647, twelve years after the completion of the Religio Medici^ 
and five after its first and anonymous appearance. 

Three emperors, four grand signiors, and as many popes, 
Rodolph II., Matthias, and Ferdinand II. — emperors of Ger- 
many; Achmet L, Mustapha I., Othman II. and Amurath IV. 
— grand signiors; Leo XI., Paul V., Gregory XV. and Urban 
Vili. — popes. 

Ska&en hands with. Taken leave of. Cp. sect. 3 : " Yet l 
have not so shaken hands with those desperate resolutions." 

Canicular days. The dog-days, bere used metaphorically for 
tlie time of his youth, the 'calida juventa' of Horace. .The 
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dog-days are the period between July 24th and August 24th ; 
50 called because then the dog-star Sirius rises with the sun. 

Pantaloons. A character in Italian comedy who wore breeches 
and stockings ali in one piece, and was usually represented as 
a covetous old man, the butt of the play. The part stili pre- 
serves this character in our pantomimes. The name was taken 
from St. Pantaleone, the patron saint of Venice. 

AtUics. Bailey*s Dictionary gives, **To dance the anticks, to 
dance after an odd and ridiculous manner, or in a ridiculous 
dress, like a Jack-pudding." This quotation helps us to mider- 
stand the degradation of meaning. It is applied to death in 
Richard IL act iii. se. 2 — 

** And there the antic sits, 
Scoffing his state, and grinning at his ppmp." 

Sect. 42. — To be retrograde hereafter, To return from old age 
to the perfection of manhood. 

A point, &c. If it were possible to reach a stage of life in 
which we should be beyond the reach of sin, it would be worth 
our while to pray that we might attain the age of Methuselah. 

Incurvate, The direct opposite of * rectify,* the originai mean- 
ing of which is * to make straight.' 

Thvice a ckild. Because the Constant repetition of his sins 
proves him to be stili a child, in that he cannot restrain his evil 
passions any better than he could when a child. 

yEson^s bath. According to Ovid, i^ison, Jason's father, was 
made young again by the magic arts of Medea, who infused fresh 
blood into his veins. 

« 

Sect, 43. — Produce. Prolong. 

An aJble temper, A good constitution. Cp. sect. 41 : **The 
tcmper of crows and daws." 

Fot tkoseyears, To enable us to reach that age. 

Radicai humour^ radicai balsanty viial sulphur. Allusions to 
the various theories of that time, which pretended to decide 
what was the vital principle in man. 

To determine them. To fix their limit. 

A secret ^oorn, An unknown period of extinction, carrying 
on the metaphor of *oil,* Might.' 

The last and general fever, A metaphorical allusion to the 
fire by which it was thought the destruction of the world will be 
caused. * Fever * is derived by some from * ferveo' by the trans- 
position of the letters *r* and *v.* 

Antipathies and occult qualities, AUuding to the Rosicrucians. 

Sect. 44. — Assassin. From the Arabie, *Hashishin,* one who 
has taken 'hashish.' The name was first given to a sect who 
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obeyed a Sheik called the *01d Man of the Mountains/ because 
bis fortress was in Anti-Lebanon, near Csesarea Philippi. When- 
ever one of them was ordered to commit a murder, he worked 
himself up into a state of frenzy by taking 'hashish,* a drug 
extracted from hemp. Conrad of Montferrat was killed by one 
of these fanatics in the Third Cnisade. 

The end and suicide of Caio. Cato Uticensis, the hero of 
Addison's Cato ; not to be confounded with Cato the Censor. 
He sided with Pompey against Csesar, and committed suicide 
B.C. 46, soon after the battle of Pharsalia. He is said to bave 
read a portion of Plato's Fluido previous to stabbing himself. 

Codrus, The last king of Athens {circ, b.c. iooo). In the 
war between the Athenians and the Dorians, the oracles said 
that that nation would be victorious whose king should fall in 
fìght. Codrus accordingly entered the enemy's camp in disguise, 
provoked a quarrel, and by his death secured the victory for bis 
country. 

Fonia tris, A dagger or * hand-knife,' from the French * poing,* 
Latin *pugnus,* a fist. 

Emori nolo, A translation of a line from Epicharmus, given 
in Cicero's Tusculans, i. 8 — 

*' I shrink from dying, but fear not being dead." 

I should be of his desires, Cp. Suetonius : ** In sermone nato, 
quisnam esset finis vitae commodissimus, repentinum inopinatum- 
que praetulerat.*' 

An appertenance unto life. They think that health should be 
the mie, sickness the exception, in life. 

The misery of immortality, God who, while in the flesh, was 
inmiortal, did not undertake the misery of immortality in the 
flesh. 

The opticks. The optical power. 

The Sioick is in the righi. Cf. Horace's Epistlesy i. 16, ad fin. 

IVhile death is in our aion. In our power, within our reach. 

Sect. 45. — From this, From my baptism. 

Nora combusta. The time when the moon or planets are 
' combust i* ùe. so near the sun as to be eclipsed by his light. 

Acceptions. Acceptations. Accordingtothegenerally-admitted 
views on this point. 

Memento morù The motto of the Trappists. 

Rhadamanth. Brother to Minos, king of Crete. His justice 
was so great that after his death he was made one of the judges 
of the lower world. 

Upon the ruins of its own principles. By the destruction of 
its constituent parts. 

So punctually. So minutely. Cp. sect. 22; '*In a more 
punctual description." 
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In a vulgar and UlustrcUwe way. In a metaphorìcal manner 
adapted to the intellects of the mass of mankind. 

SecL 46. — Staitite'niadness, Madness which would be recog- 
nised as such by law. 

Elia^s six tkousand years. This refers to a passage in the 
Talmud ^ '* It has been handed down by the house of Elias (the 
follo wers of Elias) that the world shall last six thousand years." 

The devU of Delphos. The oracle of Apollo. 

Amphibology, A sentence susceptible of two interpretations, 
such as were usually given forth by the heathen oracles. It 
diifers from equivocation, which lies in a single word. 

An item, A hint. Cp. FuUer ; "A secret item was given to 
some of the bishops. " 

Tlwse ridiculous anagratns. An anagram is the transposition 
of the letters of a name, by which a new word is formed. Here 
it refers to the attempts made to prove the Pòpe to be antichrist 
because the letters of his name, taken as numerals, made up the 
number of the great beast. 

The philosopher^s stone, A stone which* the alchemists for- 
merly sought as the instrument by which the baser metals might 
be converted into gold. 

Cannai escape, 8cc Will stili have to raise the cry which has 
been raised so long ; for the day of judgment is stili far distant 

Quotisene, Domine? Cp. Revelation vi. io. 

SecL 47. — Recompetisive justice. A justice that metes out the 
rewards due to ali. 

Catastrophe. The closing scene of a drama, in which the 
'dénouement' comes. 

Memory. Thought for flie future. 

That honest artìfice of Seneca, ** Aliquis vir bonus semper ante 
oculos habendus est, ut sic tanquam ilio spectante vivamus." 

And indeed I found^ &c. Being by nature disposed to live a 
virtuous life, I round that I could do so of my own free will ; 
but my reverence for virtue M'as not sufficiently deep-seated to 
enable me on ali occasions to resist temptations. 

VenerabU, In an active sense, * reverentiaL' 

Euripides. B.c. 480-406. Next to Homer, the most popular 
author of ancient times. His tragedies are chiefly remarkable 
for the human interest which he introduces into them, thus fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of his predecessor, Sophocles. For his 
*impieties,' cp. BellerophonteSy 293 — 

" ^niirUf TU elyou S^* ér oùpayifi Qeoós ; 
oÙK cltrlVf oÙK éUr*. " 

Julian. A.D. 331-363. He was the nephew of Constantine 
the Great, and in 361 became himself emperor. Previous t9 
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that, he had distinguìshed himself by a successful campaign 
against the Germans, who had invaded Gaul. On becoming 
emperor, he professed himself a pagan, hence called the 'Apos- 
tate,' and persecuted the Christians. He was mortallv wounded 
in a skirmish near Ctesiphon, whilst waging war against Sapor, 
king of Syria. 

Sect. 48. — I believe that our estranged^ &c. The absurdity of 
this material notion of the resurrection is shown by the considera- 
tion that the same particles have entered into the composition 
of numerous distinct bodies. 

ThefruUfid voice. So called from the consequences produced 
by it 

RevwificaHon of niercury. Hence its popular name, 'quick'* 
silYer or liying silver. 

Numerical, The same, not only in kind, but in number. 
" Contemplate upon his astonishing works, particularly in the 
resurrection and reparation of the same numerical body, by a 
reunion of ali the scattered parts." — South. 

NaturaUy, Of things in nature. 

This is mode good by experience. The palingenests of piants 
was a favourìte experìment of the alchemists. The following 
accoimt of one performed by Sir T. Browne is taken from Wii- 
kin*s notes : " The water distilled out of the roote of bryonia 
alba^ mixed with sol miri, will send fbrth handsome shootes. 
Butt the nearest draughts are made in the sand or scurvie grasse 
water, if you make a thin solution therein of sai amoniac^ and 
so lett it exhale ; for at the bottom will remain woods and rowcs 
of filicular shaped piants, in an exquisite and subtle way of 
draught, much answering to the fìgures in the stones from the 
East Indies." It seems clear from this account that the pheno- 
menon was due to OTstallization. 

What the art of man, An argument ay&rrtim. If man can raise 
piants from their ashes, much more can God raise our bodies. 

As Ezekid, Ezekidxxwu, i-io. 



Sect, 49. — Necessary, Inevitable. Cp. Shakespc 

** Death, a necessary end." 

Elegant, This epithet seems so unsuited to St Paul, that 
' eloquent' has been suggested in its stead. 

Ivhich =« who. For use, cf Lord's Prayer. 

A glimpse of keaven, 2 Cor, xii. 1-4. 

ComplernefU of happiness, That which fìUs up its happiness, 
and makes it complete. 

Of ours, Of ourselves, answering to * itself ' just befote. 

The empyreal. The highest heaven, where nothing so gross 
as air, but only the pure element of fire, was supposed to €xist. 

li 
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Perspecivve. Telescope. 

According to Aristotle^s philosophy, Aristotle, in his meta- 
physics modifying the theory of Eudoxus, seems to imagìne fifty- 
six distinct spheres ; but the subject is involved in great obscu- 
rity. In his treatise, De Calo, he says, "There is neither 
place, nor vacuuni, nor time, outside of the heaven." 

Defect, Want. 

SecU SO.— Textuary, One who is able to quote texts from the 
Scriptures ; so, an authority on such subjects. 

Solary. Similar to the sun. 

Reverberated, literally, beaten back; here, fused, the heat 
being rendered intense by being * reverberated* or driven back 
with great force from the sides of the fumace. 

A microcosm. A world in miniature. As the mind can in a 
seed behold the future plant, which to the bodily eye is a seed 
and nothing else, so God can see contained in man the whole 
world ; hence man is called '* that little compendium of the sixth 
day." 

In posse, A translation of Arìstotle's Swà/iei, potentially, as 
opposedto évepye^f,, actually ; e.£, marble in the block compared 
with the statue. 

Dilated, Expanded, enlarged. 

SecL 51 — Thai Mahomet doth heavett. Heaven, as described 
by Mahomet, was a place of merely sensual pleasures, in which 
the true believer was to be attended by houris, and live in luxury. 

In diameter with heaven, Furthest removed from; so, the 
opposite to heaven. Cp. sect. 3: **To stand in diameter and 
sword's point with them." 

Purlieu. Origìnally, a portion separated from a royal forest, 
From *pur' and *lieu,' because the part so separated became 
*pure' of the forest laws. 

Thoseflatning tfiountaifts. Etna and Vesuvius. 

Anaxagoras, It was Anaxarchus, not Anaxagoras, who be- 
lieved in a plurality of worlds. . 

Every devU is a hell unto hinisdf, Cf. Paradise Lost^ i. 254. 

Impassible, Incapable of sufFering. 

Sect 52. — Before hisjudgments afraid. Before his judgments 
make me afraid. 

Worship. Abbreviated from *worthship,* therefore originally 
merely *worthiness.' The suffix, *ship,* is the O.E. * scape,' 
shape, manner. 

Sla;ve, French * esclave.* The Sclaves were the race from 
which the Germans drew most of their slaves. 
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Sect, 53. — Dissetnbled. Disguised. 

Though U be a paradox^ is no absurdity. Man*s sins are so 
great, that they deserve the heaviest penalty, damnation; but 
when we find God inflicting only sickness, misfortunes, and such 
like, we may then say that He does not punish, but in reality 
gives a proof of His clemency. 

Sceptre. Concrete for the abstract ; literally, a staff, then, the 
power symbolised thereby. 

These iwo ends. Heaven and hell, the ultimate abode of ali. 

Sect. 54. — Limbo ^ or limbus. Originally, an edge or border; 
then, a region bordering on hell. According to the old belief, 
there was a 'limbus patrum,* where the souls of good men 
awaited the coming of Christ; and a * limbus infantum' for the 
souls of unbaptized infants. 

Their imagined andfancùdfuries. The idea of the Erìnnys, 
or avenging furies, was very common in Greek drama, ana is 
treated most fully in iEschylus' Eumenides^ in which play they 
attack Orestes for the murder of his mother Clytemnestra. 

Perpend, To weigh thoroughly; so, to examine carefuUy. 
The prefix *per' frequently has an intensive force; e.g. persuade, 
peracute. 

Simile of St, Paul. Romans ix. 21. 

Sect. 55. — 754^ stoicks could not endurc. As Horace humor- 
ously remarks of the Stoics* wise men — 

''Denique rex regum nisi cum pituita molesta est." 

King of kings save when he has a cold in the head. 

In Phalaris*s full. Phalaris {circ. B.C. 550) was tyrant of 

Agrigentum, in Sicily. An artist named Perillus presented him 

with a brazen bull as an instrument of torture. The victim was 

introduced into the animal's body through an opening in the 

back, and was then roasted to death by mcans of a fire kindled 

undemeath. Phalaris himself is said to bave thus perished, being 

put in by his subjects, who had rebelled on account of his cruelty. 

The Duke of Venice. Better known as the Doge ; Latin, 

* Dux.' This custom was meant to symbolize the sovereignty 

acquired by Venice over the Adriatic during the thirteenth cen- 

tury. The ceremony took place on Ascension-day, the Doge 

proceeding to it in nis state galley, the Bucentaur. Cf. CkUde 

Haroldt Canto iv. — 

*' The spouseless Adriatic moums her lord ; 

And, annual marriage now no more renew'd, 
The Bucentaur lies rotting unrestored — 
Neglected garment of her widowhood !" 
A soUmnity. Primarily, a yearly occurrence ; from the Oscan 
word 'sollus' (= totus), and *annus,' 
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The philosopher, Said to have been ApoUonius of Tyana, in 
Cappadocia. He travelled through Asia Minor, and thence 
proceeded to India, his joumey being remarkable for the number 
of cures which he is said to have wrought. He finally settled 
at Ephesus. 

Panoplia, The Greek form of the word shows that it had 
not yet been naturalized in English. So, * statua,' Shakespeare ; 

* misanthropi,' Bacon, &c. 

IVard, orguard. Cf. ward-robe ; French, *garde-robe.* 

Veney^ or venew. French, * venne ; ' literally, a coming on, a 
bout in fencing; so, a hit. Used metaphorically in Ltrvés 
Labour Lost^ v. i : ** A quick venew of wit" 

Under heads. Persons of inferior ability. For this adjec- 
tival use of * under* cp. * under lip.' 

It is a lesson to be good. So many things have to he remem- 
bered in doing a good action, that it becomes at last quite a lesson. 

We natur^ly knoWy &c. Cp. Ovid — 

** Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor." 
Also, St. Paul, Romans vii 19. 

cJkiron. One of the centaurs — half man, half horse. He 
was equally skilled in music, medicine, and shooting, and was 
the instructor of Achilles, iEsculapius, and Hercules. He was 
accidentally shot by the latter, and transformed into a constella- 
tion under the name of Sagittarìus. He stili holds a place in 
the zodiac. 

TAe bridge is narraw, According to the Koran also, there is 
a bridge as fine as the edge of a scimitar, leading across Gehenna 
into Paradise. Over this ali must pass, unbelievers and sinners 
falling into the abyss below. 

Sect. 56. — Strabo^s cloak. That is, the habitable world known 
to Strabo, who compared its appearance to that of a cloak. 

In our reformed judgment. In the opinion of us who belong 
to the Reformed Church. 

A few differences. E.g. the diflferences which nominally sepa- 
rated the Greek and Latin churches. On this, cp. note on sect. 3. 

The atomista or familist. A sect which appeared at the dose 
of the i6th century under the name of the * Family of Love ;* **a 
sort of refined Quakers." — See Evelyn's Diary, June i6th, 1687. 

* The atomists ' seemingly because they were a umted femily. 

Sect. 58. — Héprobated, Rejected on trial, condemned. From 
the I-,atm * reprobo* comes also * reprove.* 

Nis/ustice. God*s justice. 

Insolency even in the devils. If it is foUy in man, it amounts 
to insolency in the devils. 
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Compost. Latin, 'con' and 'passus/ a step; so, lo make 
the round of. The ' mariner's compass ' is so called because it goes 
lound through the diffeFent varìeties of direction. 

Sentence Solonwn unto damnation, St. Augustine. 

Seet, 58. — The eye of this needU. Luke xviii. 2$. 
CompeUatwn, Title or appellation. 

Anarchy, Used as the opposite of hierarchy. A state in 
which there shall be no distinctions or grades. 

SecL 59w — Haw lUtle we stand in need, Because self-taught ; 
but many editions read *how much.' 
Benepiacù, Latin, 'beneplacitum,' the mercifiil decree of God. 

Sect. 60. — ZmIs, Cf. note on sect. 3. 

They enforce the condition of God, They claim the fiilfilment 
of God's promise. 

ChaUenge, \ji.y claim to. 

Lap, French, 'Upper;* Latin, Mambere.' 

Object, Present as the object for which they were to strive. 

To the humour of my irr^gular self If there are irregularities 
in my opinions, corresponding to my own irregular disposàtion. 
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Section i. — So general. So tolerant. 

Diet, From the Greek dio/ra; whereas diet, an 'assembly,' 
is derived from *dies,* the day of meeting. 

Salad, From the Latin 'sai,' salt; literally, a dish seasoned 
with salt 

Salamander. A spedes of lizard which, accoiding to popular 
belief, conld live in tire. Pliny even saysr it is able to quench 
(ire. Benvenuto Cellini tells us in bis memoirs that he once saw 
a salamander come out of the fìre, and hiti grandfather gave him 
a sound whipping to impress so remarkable a fact on his memory. 

In balance with, Correspondent lo. Balance is derived from 
*bi' and 'lanx,' the two dishes or scales of the weighing-machine. 

Thd eighth climate. The Greeks divided the celestial sphere 
into zones parallel to the equator. They then applied this prin- 
ciple to the terrestrial sphere, and when they had determined 
thÀ boundary lines of the zones, they ascertained the situation 
of cities by their distance from these lines. These zones were 
called KXLfMTOf and were used for the same purpose as the 
degrees of latitudes at the present time. 

Constellatéd, Enabled, through the constellation under which 
he was bom, to adapt himself to ali countries. 

H 2 
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• / am in England everywhere. Cp. Ovid, Fasti^ i. 49 j — 
** Omne solum forti patria est, ut piscibus aequor. 

One great beasi, From Plato, who calls the mob a many- 
headed beast. 

Hydra, A hundred-headed monster, which infested the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Lerna, in the Pelopoimesus. As soon as one 
of its heads was cut off, two immediately grew in its place. 
Eventually Hercules destroyed the monster, with the assistance 
of lolaus, who as soon as one head was cut off applied a bum- 
ing iron to the wounds. 

As in casting account, As in the trv/xfiopioUf at Athens. 

Tlkese ignorant Doradoes, People whose only claim to note 
is their money. 'Dorado, a Spanish adjective, meaning 'gilt' 
or * golden.* Cp. El Dorado, the Golden Land. Here the 
meaning is explained by the previous expression, ''Their fortunes 
do somewhat gild their infirmities. 

Forlom, German *verloren.' The prefix *for,* which lite- 
rally signifies *away,* and so 'utterly* frequently has an inten- 
sive force. Cp. 3 Henry VI, ii. 3: "Forespent with toil, as 
runners with a race." Cp. *forsake,' *forgive.* 

FUe, From the Latin 'fìlum,* a thread; literally, therefore, 
to draw out threads. 

Like politicians, Like statesmen and men of the world. 

A nobility imtAout heraldry. From Juvenal^ viii. 20 : " Nobi- 
litas sola est atque imica virtus." 

In' the integrity and cradle. In states, which are yet younc 
and uncorrupted. *Integrity,* from the Latin *integer, *in 
and 'tango; literally, untouched, so, unimpaired. 

Sect, 2. — This noble virtue, Charity. 

InoctUaiions, Orìginally, a gardening phrase, the 'ocidus' or 
eye being the bud, which was inserted into the stock. The word 
was then used metaphorìcally to descrìbe the process introduced 
by Lady Wortley Montagne from Turkey as a remedy against 
small-pox. 

Passion, Impulse, sympathy. 

Bowels, We get the word from the New Testament transla- 
tion. * Heart* would be a better rendering of n-wKi.yxya^ the 
larger viscera. 

Eleeniosynaries, Beggars, from the Greek Ac^/moì/vi;, of 
which our 'alms' is a derivative. 

Phytognomy, A word formed on the model of 'physiognomy,* 
now that he extends his argument from men to plants. 

Signs or bushes. In olden times, an ivy-tuft or a bush was 
hung before a tavern-door. Cp. As You Like It^ Epilogue : 
"Good wine needs no bush;" i,e, il will make itself known by 
its own merìts. 
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Certain mystical Jigures, The lines in the hand, on which the 
art of chiromancy or palmistry was based. 

A la volée, or at random. Both *volée' and 'random/ as 
substantives, have the same idea, swift flight or motion ; so, as 
adverbs, without definite aim. 

Those vagaJbond and counterfeit EgypHans, The gipsies, or 
gitanos, whose name, a comiption of 'Egyptian/ shows the 
popular belief concerning their origin. They are also called 
Bohemians and Zingari (wanderers). They probably migrated 
from India at the time of Timour*s invasion. 

Limn. French * enluminer/ to illuminate. 

We stili come short. The very excellence of the copy is a 
fault, inasmuch as from its superiority to the originai it is not an 
exact fe,c-simile of it 

Sect, 3. — Caitiff. French, *chétif;* Italian, 'cattivo;' Latin, 
'captivus.' Here it means 'niggard.* 

Spends. Spends itself, tires itself. 

TTie parenthesis on the party. The digressions on personal 
matters indulged in by the disputants. 

paTpaxofivofiaxioL' The battle of the frogs and mice, a mock 
epic written in burlesque of the Iliad. 

Between S, attd T, in Lttcian. A mock trial is held before 
the vowels as judges, in which Sigma complains that his place 
has in many words been usurped by Tau. 

The genitive case in Jupiter. Whether it should be Jovis or 
Jupitris. 

Priscian. A celebrated grammarian, who probably lived 
a^ut the b^nning of the sixth century. 

Si foret in terris, Horace, Epp. ii. i, 194. Democritus, circ. 
B.c. 490, was a native of Abdera, in Thrace. He is usually 
known as the 'Maughing philosopher,'* because the foUies of 
mankind only excited laughter in him, whereas they raised tears 
in his contemporary, Heraclitus of Ephesus. 

Actiuis razor, See Livy, i. 6, in which Attus Nsevius, the 
augur, is related to have divided a whetstone with a razor, on 
being challenged by Tarquinius Priscus. 

A basilisk, A fabulous serpent, said to kill those who looked 
upon it, derived from the Greek paaiXeòs, Cp. Lucan, ix. 726 — 
** Late sibi summovet omne 
Vulgus et in vacua régnat basiliscus arena." 

That with authority belies our name, Hence the numerous 
attempts to rehabilitate historìcal characters; e.g. Tiberiu^, 
Richard IIL, Henry VIH. 

Séct, 4. — Afutin, Stubbom. Originally, riotous, seditious. 
From the Latin 'motus.' Cp. French 'émeute/ 
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Bravachi, Bully. 

Larron, Thief, Latin * latro.' 

Tkat calls the CreHans liars. TUus i. 12: "Kp^ej àei 
\ff€v<rT(u, Ktucà dyjpLaf yeurrépei àpyoÀ." The verse is from a poem 
by Epimenides of Crete, sixth century B.c. His verses were 
coiisidered oracular ; hence he is called by St. Paul ris é^ ai)ra;i' 
vpotfnfHp ; by Plato, àv^p deios ; by Plutarch, $co</>i\iis. 

As Nero's was, Perhaps referring to an exdamation of Nero's 
when Rome was buming: " While I live let earth be commin- 
gled in flames." Wilkin suggests a confìision of Nero and 
Caligula. Calìgula wished that the people of Rome had but 
one neck, that he might cut it off at a blow. 

ffypachondriack. From ùvoxàvòpuL, the soft part under the 
short ribs, below the heart, supposed to be the seat of melan- 
choly; hence *tobehipped.' 

Community. Prevalence. 

Through a derived ray, Cp. sect. 49, ad fin. 

A trajection of a sensible species, God bdiolds the substance 
itself, not a representation 'trajected' or emitted from it, which 
appeals to the organs of sense. 

ffis cwn Airopos, His own execationer. Of the three Fates, 
Clotho presided over the moment of a man's birth ; Lachesis 
spun out the thread of his life, which Atropos cut, thus ending 
bis existence. 

Sect. V. — Like a dònension. The measure or compass of a 
thing ; so, the thing itself. 

Insemible, Used passively, inappredable. 

Discuss. Latin, 'discutio' ('dis and 'quatio'), to disperse. 
Cp. Chaucer's Boecius: ''When the night wasdiscussed away." 

Damon and Pythias. Pythias, on being condemned to death 
by Dionysius, obtained permission to return home and settle his 
anairs, leaving Damon behind as a pledge for his return. Pjrthias 
did not return in time ; so Damon was led to execution, when 
his fiiend, who had been unavoidably detained, appeared. 
Dionysius, in admiration of their love for one another, released 
them both. 

Three most mystical unions. The union of God and man in 
Jesus Christ ; the Trinity in Unity ; and the imion of two kin- 
dred spirits. 

Sect. 6. — A passing beli. So called, because it was toUed when 
a soul was ' passing away,' in order that ali who heard the sound 
might pray for the dying. The custom siili survives in many 
parts of England. 

Imitating, To mimic ; so, to mock. 

Votes. Latin, 'votum,' a wish or prayer. Cp, 'devotions.* 
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Tìu story of the Italian, An Italian, meeting a mortai foe 
unarmed, put a dagger to his heart, and threatened to stab him 
if he wonld not blaspheme God. His foe consented, and the 
other stabbed him. 'Accidente' is a common oath in modem 
Italy. It implies a wish that a person may die a sudden death 
without the sacraments. 

Sect, 7. — Nor take none, A redundancy of negative more 
common in Greek than in English. It is used for the sake of 
emphasis. Cp. Ascham's Schoolmaster : ** No son, were he 
never so old of years, might not marry." 

I am one viethinks but as the world. I am only one, as the 
world is said to be one. 

At sharp. A * sharp' is a kind of rapier. 

77a? hattle of Lepanto, In 1571, the allied fleets of Spain, 
Venice, and Genoa, under Don John of Austria, totally defeated 
the Turks in the Gulf of Lepanto, the Corinthian Gulf of ancient 
history, and thus destroyed the ascendancy of the Turks in the 
Mediterranean. Cervantes, the author of Don Quixote^ was 
present at the battle, and was severely wounded in the left 
hand. 

Soft andivaxen, From Horace : ** Cereus in vitium flecti." 
. PeccadUlo, A diminutive, from the Latin *peccatum,' a sin. 

My originai sin. The sin inherent in me as a descendant from 
Adam. 

Sect, 8. — Tower, Soar aloft ; so, prìde himself. 

Chorography, From x^P^t ^ ^P^^ » ^^'^ yp^4^f I descrìbe. 
'* I have added a chorographical descrìption of thls earthly para- 
dise." — Raleigh's History of the World, 

The pointers, Two stars in Ursa Major, so called because a 
line drawn between them points to the North Star. 

The north star, A star in the tail of Ursa Minor, so called 
because it was only two degrees distant from the North Pole. 

Simpled, To go in scardi of "simples,** or medioinal herbs. 
Cp. Goldsmith*s Prol, to Zobeide — 

*' While botanists, ali cold to smiles and dimpling, 
Forsake the fair, and patiently go simpling." 

Cheapside, 'Cheap' is really a substantive with an ellipse 
of the adjectìve *good,* *good cheap' (cp. the French *bou 
marche'), and originally meant a ' buying.' German, '' kaufen ; ' 
thus Copenhagen, in Danish, translated Titerally, is a 'cheaping 
haven,' or 'trading port.' 

Homer pined anoay^ &c. The myth ìs found in Plutarch. 
An oracle bade^him beware-of the young men'sriddle ; but being 
once on the island of Cos he saw some young anen éshii^ in a 
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boat, and asked them if they had caught anything, il ri ^ot^v. 
The fìshermen waggishly replied — 

" Òatr* èXofiev XiiròfjLeffOa, Sa^ oùx ^Xo/tei» ^pòfiecrOa." 
{** What we caught we left, what we could not catch we carry 
with US.'*) Homer, the story concludes, broke bis heart with 
vexation, being unable to guess the riddle. Any one who has 
seen a Roman peasant examìning ber child's head will be able to 
guess the answer. 

65*^» the Jlux and reflux of Euripus, Because he could not 
discover the cause of thìs ebb and flow, which was said to occur 
seven times a day. Euripus is the narrow strait between Euboea 
and the mainland of Greece. 

Peripateticks, FoUowers of Aristotle, who was called the 
Perìpatetic, because he delivered bis lectures whilst walking in 
the Lyceum at Athens. 

Academics. FoUowers of Plato, so called because they attended 
their master's lectures in the gardens of Academus. 

Like yanus, Looking in different directions. 

One common and authentick philosophy, AUuding to the 
exoterìc and esoteric doctrines of Aristotle. 

Sect, 9. — The first composer, God, who by the creation of the 
world reduced chaos to harmony. 

Fit, A portion of music or poetry. O.E. * fittian,' to sing. 

Tacitus, {Ciré, A.D. 60-130.) He was the historian of Rome, 
as it was under the Empire. He rose into fame by bis eloquence 
at the bar, gained the favour of Vespasian, and occupied several 
posts of trust under him and bis successprs. The allusion bere 
is to the commencement of the Annals: "Urbem Romam in 
principio reges habuere. " 

Declaiming for a poet. Cicero prò Archia — 

** In qua me non inficior medìocriter esse." 
His bad poetry had alreadybeen ridiculed by Juvenal, Sat, x. — 
** * O fortunatam natam, me consule, Komam ;' 
Antoni gladios potuit contemnere, si sic 
Omnia dixisset. 

Revolve, Unroll, open. 

Ephemerides, From the Greek itfy^fiepis, a journal, then, a 
table of the daily motions of the planets, drawn up for astro- 
logica! uses. Cf. "Foolish astrologers and genethiacal ephe- 
merists that pry into the horoscope of nativities." — Howell. 
Cf. sect. 17. 

Salary, Latin, 'salarium;' literally, an allowance for salt; 
then, a soldier's pay. 

Queasy. Fastidious. 

Sect, IO. — Posy, Motto ; generally — one that is engraved on 
rìngs; a shortened form of 'poesy.' 
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AftHperisiasis, The opposition of a contrary quality. 
Commerce, Intercourse. 

Nunqtiam viinuSy &c. A saying of Publius Scipio, recorded 
in Cicero's De Officus, iii. 
Concourse, Concurrence. 

SecL II. — Fot the other, As regards the other world, the oiie 
outside myself. 

I am above Atlas^s shoulders, I am a world in myself. Atlas 
was one of the Titans, and was condemned by Zeus to bear the 
world on his shoulders, for the part he took in the war of the 
giants against Olympus. 

Above three hundred attd sixty. The circumference of every 
circle is divided into three hundred and sixty parts, called degrces. 

Ark (are). Properly the segment of a circle ; here put for 
the whole circumference. 

Homage, A feudal term ; the acknowledgment of the tenant 
that he was his lord's *homo,' or man. 

Galliardise. Merriment; from the French *gaillard/ frolic- 
some, which occurs in Chaucer*s il//7/fr'j Tale: ** Any gaillard 
tapster." Subsequently, the word is changed into 'galliard.' 

Morpheus, The god of sleep and dreams ; so called from the 
numerous fiop4>oU, or forms, which he creates in the imagination 
of the sleeper. 

Secl, 12. — Sieep a death, Cf. Shelley, Queen Mab— 
" How beautiM is death ! 
Death and his brother sleep," &c. 
Themistocles, A celebrated Athenian general, by whom the 
deet of Xerxes was defeated at Salamis (b.c. 480). He subse- 
quently intrigaed with the Persian court, and died an exile in 
Asia Minor. 
I dare not trust it. I dare not trust myself to it. 
And with as active vig&ur run, &c. Cp. Ken's ** Morning 
Hymn" — "Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy dailv stage of duty run." 
And as gepttly lay my nead^ &c. Cp. Ken's "Evening Hymn" — 
** Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed." 
These coincidences are the more remarkable, as Ken, like 
Browne, was a Wykehamist, though some years his junior. 

Laudanum. A preparation of opium, discovered by Paracel- 
sus. Not from the Latin 'laudandum,' but from 'ladanum,' the 
juice obtained from a shrub called 'lada.' 

Sect, 13. — Distributive justice, That which gives without hope 
of a return, as opposed to 'commutative,' which expects an 
equivalent in exchange. 
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Superervgate. I do more than ìs strìctly required, inasmucli as 
I do not expect others to do to me as I bave done to them. 

Beyond tk€ power of hellebore, Cp. Pliny's Nat» Hist con- 
ceming hellebore : "Medetur paralyticis, insanieniibuSy hydro- 
picis." Also, Persius, iv. i6 : ** Anticyras sorbere maracas." 
Anticyra was famous for its hellebore. 

The opinions of theoty. Men often show more insanity in 
their actions than in their opinions. 

Tkere is no delirium, &c. Avance is the clearest instance of 
madness. Cp. Horace, Sat. ii. 3, 82 — 

"Danda est hellebori multo pars maxima avaris." 

Its prepared subsiatice. The *aurum potabile' or *elixir vitoe' 
of the alchemists. 

I have not Perù in my desires. I do not wish for the wealth 
of Pera. 

He. The Almighty. 

Scenical, UnreaJ. 

Centoes. From the Greek Kéìnoùjv, a needle ; so, a garment 
of patchwork. Generally used of a patchwork poem. 

Alloy, The proportion of base metal mixed with gold and 
Silver in coinage. The last syllable is the Latin * lex, French 
*loi,* th^ law by which the proportion of the ingredients was 
regulated. 

Statists, Statesmen or publicists. 

Not understanding only» Not only not understanding. 

Tlu frophecy of Christ. Jo&ti xii. 8 : '* The poor dways ye 
have with you." 

Séct. 14. — Cidi to- assize, Try by strict rulea of law. * Assize' 
orìginally meant 'anything fixed or settled;' from the Old 
French 'assire,* to set ; Latin, *assidere.' 

As Copemicus will have it, above. Copemicus (a.d. 1472- 
1543) ^^ ^ native of Thom, in Prussia. He was educated at 
Cracow, and after a stay of some years in Italy retumed to his 
native land, where he remained until his death. He was the 
first astronomer who proved that the san is the centre of the 
universe, and that the earth is only one of many planets revolving 
round the sun. 

Crambe, Tiresome repetition ; from the Greek Kpàfi^jf, a 
cabbage, in allusion to the proverb, 6ls KpAfipV Bàvaro^, Cp. 
Juvenal, vii. 154 — 

** Occidit miseros crambe repetita magistros." 

Chimcera. The fabulous monster, half goat, half lion, which 
ravaged Lycia, until slain by Bellerophon. 

In whose defect, From want of which. 

Neat,. French, 'net;' Latin, *nitidus,*shining; hence, clear, 
obvious. 
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